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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1957 


Unirep Srares SENATE, 
SuscomMiTrre To INvesTiGATE THE ADMINISTRATION 
oF THE INTERNAL Securirry Act AND OTHER 
INTERNAL Securirry Laws, oF THE 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:30 a. m., in room 
457, Senate Office Building, Senator William E. Jenner presiding. 

Present: Senators Jenner and Watkins. 

Also present: Robert Morris, chief counsel, and William A. Rusher, 
associate counsel. 

Senator Jenner. The meeting will come to order. 

Mr. Morris. The witness this morning is Mr. Rachlin. Will you 
come forward, Mr. Rachlin? 

Senator Jenner. Will you please raise your right hand and be 
sworn. 

Do you swear the testimony given in this hearing will be the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Racuurn. I swear. 


TESTIMONY OF CARL RACHLIN 


Mr. Morris. Would you like to sit at that end of the table, Mr. 
Rachlin ? 

Senator, before beginning the hearing today, Mr. Rachlin has 
agreed to come here to testify on the nature of the Communist Party 
convention that was recently held in New York. 

I would like to note for the record that Mr. Ludwig Rajchman was 
subpenaed by the subcommittee. The subpena was issued on Monday 
of this week. It was served on him last night at the Westbury Hotel 
on 69th Street and Madison Avenue, New York City, at 7:31 p. m., 
by a member of the subcommittee staff. Rajchman threw the sub- 
pena to the floor of the hotel rather than accept service. 

Immediately thereafter the chairman of the subcommittee, Senator 
Eastland, sent a telegram, asking that it be personally delivered upon 
him, notifying him that the subpena which had been served on him 
and which he had thrown to the floor was indeed a directive for him 
to appear at room 319, Senate Office Building, at 10 a. m., this morning. 

Senator, I left room 319 between 25 minutes after 10 and 10:30 
this morning, and Mr. Rajchman had not yet appeared. I bring 
that to your attention, Senator, in the event you want to pass it on to 
the subcommittee, whether Mr. Rajchman is in contempt of the 
Senate. 
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Senator Jenner. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Morris. I also would like to mention that Mr. Rajchman is 
being subpenaed because his name has frequently turned up in the 
course of the inquiries conducted by the subcommittee into the nature 
and extent of the Soviet activity in the United States. He figured 
in the Harry Dexter White case, in the Alger Hiss case, and the white 
papers. The fact that he left his position here as financial adviser to 
the National Chinese delegation and became a Polish delegate gives 
the committee reason to believe he may have been one of the Soviet 
superiors of the ring that was operating in Washington. 

|'To the witness:]| I wonder if you would give your name? 

Mr. Racuur. My name is Carl Rachlin and I reside at 187 Brown 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., and I maintain my office for the practice of 
law at 11 West 48th Street, New York City, N. Y. 

Mr. Morris. Would you tell the subcommittee whether or not you 
were an unoflicial delegate to the recent Communist Party convention 
that was held in New York? 

Mr. Racuur. If I may, I was an unofficial observer. I was in no 
_ way a delegate. 

Mr. Morris. Would you tell us exactly what your role was? 

Mr. Racuurn. The New York Civil Liberties Union, of which I 
am on the board of directors, was asked if it wished to have any ob- 
server present at this convention held only last week. I was called 
by the director of the New York Civil Liberties Union and asked 
whether I would like to go. I immediately talked it over with my 
partner, Lester Migdol, and we thought it would be a good idea if 
both of us went to this convention for reasons which I would be 
happy to explain. That is, in addition to the usual feeling that all 
Americans have about the Communist Party, we had a special interest, 
because among our clients are several trade unions and one of them, 
particularly, is in a field which had formerly been under the control 
of the Communists, and when it had been under the control of the 
Communists it had been expelled from the CIO, back in 1948. 

The old United Office and Professional Workers was one of the 
unions expelled for Communist activity by the CIO. One of the suc- 
cessor groups of that, which had later been chartered by the CIO, was 
the Communities and Social Agencies Employees Union and that 
union is our client. Prior to the expulsion of the Communist leader- 
ship, I had been consulted by the people who are now the leaders 
of that union. And they had consulted with me to help them finally 
kick out the Communist leadership so that I became deeply personally 
involved in the activities of Communists in order to assist my clients 
in preventing a resurgence of Communist activity in that field. Be- 
cause it was commonly talked about that the field of Communities and 
Social Agencies was one of the areas in which Communists had a 
particular interest. 

In view of the fact further that my partner who was general counsel 
of the American Veterans Committee and was one of those instru- 
mental in expelling the Communists from the AMVETS back some 5 
or 6 years ago and particularly John Gates, who was one of the leaders 
of the Communist Party, we had this special interest. 

Mr. Morris. Now what was it? Was it a closed convention to every- 
body else? 
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Mr. Racuuin. Except for the special observers it was closed to 
everyone else. There may have been a few visitors, but they were 
obviously associated with the Communist movement. It was obvious 
that these people in the rear as visitors were associated with the Com- 
munist movement. ‘The press was excluded. 

Mr. Morris. How many observers were there ? 

Mr. Racututn. To the best of my recollection, 6 or 8. There was : 
Rev. J. A. Muste, who was a fairly well-known pacifist in New York 
City, a man introduced to me as Stringfellow Barr, who I understood 
either is or was the president of St. Johns College of Maryland; there 
was a man whom I had met before, Bayard Russin, who again was 
identified with some of the pacifist movements in New York. 

There was a man I had met previously by the name of Roy Fitch 
whom I knew to be a pacifist. One or two others whose names escape 
me now whom I had not met before and have not seen since. 

Mr. Morris. And you did attend all the sessions of the convention ? 

Mr. Racuuin. I was there every day but not every session. Unfor- 
tunately, I had some family duties with my children that required my 
being home part of the time. So I did not see all the sessions all the 
time. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, we feel, in view of the experience that 
Mr. Rachlin had, he is qualified to give us some testimony about this 
Communist Party convention. And the Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee is interested in this particular convention because of the bear- 
ing on events, in the months ahead and the years ahead, of decisions 
and policies adopted at that convention. Those decisions thus have 
a direct bearing on the work of the Senate Internal Security subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr. Rachlin, I wonder whether you could tell us your general ob- 
servations, your analysis, and your general interpretation of what hap- 
pened while you were attending the Communist Party convention. 

Mr. Racutry. I would be pleased to, Mr. Morris. 

The convention was held in a building known as Chateau Gardens 
in New York, which formerly was a church and is now used as a ban- 
quet hall or reception hall. 

The press was excluded from the convention so that the pretention 
of the convention being an open convention, of course, was immediately 
dissipated by the fact that members of the press were kept outside in 
an anteroom and could not see or hear any of the proceedings that took 
place. 

I, myself, went into the pressroom on 1 or 2 occasions for the pur- 
pose of finding out whether it was possible at least to hear and it was 
not possible to hear from this room. 

Mr. Morris. Did the Communists give any reason for excluding the 
press ¢ 

Mr. Racuuin. The reason given by Simon Gerson, I understand, 
who is the propaganda head of the Communist Party, was that if 
the press were present they might identify delegates from areas where, 
if it were known that these people were Communists, they would be 
seriously handicapped in their daily activities. 

This was an absurd statement because the press was all around the 
building and movie cameras were around the building photographing 
everybody who went in and out of the building. 
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So the reason was absurd and I am quite sure was merely a reason 
and now the true basis for excluding the press is apparent. 

Now, there are some overall observations that may be of some 
interest. This, I think, should be pleasing to most people. ‘There 
were very few young people present. I took particular notice of that. 
Even though I coall not see the faces of many of the people—we 
were at a little table in the left of this hall so most of the delegates 
facing the front of the room had their backs toward us so it was not 
always possible to see the general appearance of all the people but 
it was quite clear that there were relatively few young people. Many 
less than perhaps might have been the case back 20 years ago when 
student activities were much more vigorous than they are at the 
present time. 

Another observation which may possibly be of some interest is that 
I would estimate that approximately 50 percent of the delegates were 
women. I am not quite certain of the significance of it. 
ban <- JENNER. How many delegates would you estimate were 
there? 

Mr. Racuuin. Approximately 300,Senator. Iam quite certain that 
figure is relatively accurate. How many people they represented is 
not clear because they are given in relative terms and one cannot be 
sure. 

However, I made a rough estimate based on the culling together of 
statistics from various sources. At one point during the convention, 
the Communist Party announced that they were going to have approxi- 
mately 40 district representatives to the national committee of whom 
11 would be from the State of New York, which was roughly the 
percentage of Communist Party members in New York to the whole 
United States. 

They indicated that New York actually had a higher percentage 
than the 11 would indicate. However, going through the list, say 
California would have 5 and Illinois 4,and so on. At the end of the 
reading a person got up and asked, “Well how about Missouri? There 
doesn’t seem to be any delegates from Missouri.” The interesting 
answer was that “we gave representation on the basis of at least 100 
members,” and apparently the inference was there were not 100 
members of the Communist Party in the State of Missouri. 

But using that—and the general figures that were talked about— 
the figure of 100 in that area seemed to be the basis of representation— 
so, figuring 40 delegates to the national convention, using their own 
figures, I think there probably is about 2,000 members in the State 
of New York, and perhaps 7,000 or 7,500 in the United States. 

Now, I have no special way of knowing that. That is an estimate I 
made trying to call topethen statistics. 

Senator Jenner. Any Indiana delegate? 

Mr. Racuutn. I will be able to tell you that in a moment. I took 
fairly copious notes. 

Senator Jenner. All right, sir. 

Mr. Morris. If you have representation of the various States—— 

Mr. Racututn. I would be glad to read them into the record. 

Senator Jenner. That would be good. 

Mr. Racuury. First of all, there were to be 20 delegates at large to 
the National Committee of the Communist Party under its new setup. 
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And then there were to be 40 from the various districts as follows: 
New York, 11; California, 5; Illinois, 4; New Jersey, 2; eastern 
Pennsylvania, 2; Ohio, 2; the entire southern region of the United 
States, 2; New England, 1; western Pennsylvania, 1; Maryland, 1; 
Indiana, 1; Wisconsin, 1; Minnesota and the 2 Dakotas, 1; the Rocky 
Mountain region, 1; Oregon, 1; Washington and Idaho combined, 1; 
and this totals up to 40 and, together with the 20 at large, makes a 
total of 60 which will be the new national committee. The 40 from 
the districts, as of the closing of the convention, had not been selected 
partly because. I think, there is a good deal of internal jockeying in the 
Communist Party as to who is going to come out as topmost. 

Mr. Morris. Now, Mr. Rachlin, in connection with the numbers, 
your estimated number of 7,500, that is on the basis of just the broad 
representation ? 

Mr. Racutrn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. J. Edgar Hoover has made the statement that there 
are now between twenty and twenty-five thousand Communists in the 
United States. 

Mr. Racuiin. He would have much better sources of information 
than I. This was a rough estimate that I made without having any 
special knowledge. 

Mr. Morris. For instance, based on your observation, there was no 
one from Missouri ? 

Mr. Racuurn. That is right—I am sorry, there was no one from 
Missouri, and the entire southern region had only two. Using a few 
little figures, a few little things like that, I made the estimate which 
could be inaccurate. 

Mr. Morris. If Missouri had less than 100 and was not represented 
then whatever the number, if they were less than 100, were presumably 
unrepresented ? 

Mr. Racurin. If I understand what they did, they were somehow 
included in the southern region. I am not sure of that. 

Mr. Morris. That is right. We appreciate the difficulty. 

Mr. Racuirn. Now, I mentioned previously that approximately 50 
percent were women. Another observation that most of the delegates 
were elderly or getting along in years. There were very few young 
people. Among the limited number of spectators who obviously were 
attached, as I said, to the Communist movement in one form or an- 
other, the average age was even older. This, I took as a rather 
heartening sign that the Communist Party seems to be making no 
impression or very limited impression on the younger people in the 
country and I was particularly aware of that and my partner and I 
discussed that observation. 

Now, it was quite clear that the main concern of the Communist 
Party at the present time and one which should be of great interest 
to all Americans, is that they have felt and feel particularly their 
isolation from the rest of the United States. No matter what the 
»olitical representation might be, Liberal, Conservative, Republican, 

emocratic, they feel they are completely out of touch with the United 
States and this convention was designed to create the atmosphere and 
the machinery to return them to the main stream of American life. 

This was expressed in two generally different attitudes, though hav- 
ing the same overall purpose, in my estimation. 
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One might be called the attitude of the unregenerate Stalinized 
position led by William Z. Foster who, of course, has been the leader 
of the Communist Party in the United States perhaps since its very 
beginning, I guess. Foster is an elderly man—of some 75 years of 
age—whose introductory speech was read to the convention by Ben 
Davis, who had been some years ago a city councilman in the city of 
New York. 

The other position which follows some of the more deviating posi- 
tions of the Communist Party is led by John Gates. John Gates is 
the editor of the Daily Worker, and his general attitude, and of his 
followers, is that the Communist Party must create a kind of inde- 
pendence from the Soviet Government. It must appear to make de- 
cisions on its own and based on what they consider the merits rather 
than the position given to it by the Soviet Government. 

Senator Jenner. Did the words “national Communist” appear ? 

Mr. Racuirn. That term, itself, did not appear as such but Foster 
in his introductory statement to the convention the first day, Senator, 
came very close to suggesting or using those terms, because he com- 
pared Gates and his followers and the whole group that circulates in 
and through the Daily Worker to being modern Browderists, and 
modern Lovestoneites, the term meaning, as he explained the term, 
Lovestone being the Communist Party secretary who preceded 
Browder and was an exponent of the idea of American exceptionalism, 
which was the term used. America was supposed to be the exception 
to the general Marxist-Leninist principles of revolution and Foster 
accused Gates of following that position and also accused Gates of 
following the position of Browder who used the term “20th century 
Americanism,” again trying to create a kind of Communist within the 
framework of American life and Gates, in his position, is papcess to 
be following that kind of thing because Gates does want to abolish the 
Communist Party as a political party and keep it up as a kind of 
political association. 

It is something less than a party, and Foster uses the old Stalinist 
terms in referring to his own opponents. The terms they used which 
were mildly amusing, Gates is a rightwinger or opportunist and also 
he is a liquidationist. This apparently a new term of abuse which the 
Communist Party uses to refer to the people who wish to do what 
Gates does, that is, abolish the Communist Party and create this 
Communist political association which, by the way, had been done for 
a brief time in the middle forties during the last years of Browder’s 
term as a general secretary to the Communist Party. 

But, when Browder was expelled after the famous letter from 
Jacques Duclos, the leader of the French Communists back in the 
middle forties, the Communist Party re-created itself from the political 
association. 

Interestingly enough, there was another Jacques Duclos letter read 
to the convention, which was a similarly hard letter, urging the Ameri- 
can Communist Party to take a hard line favorable—undeviatingly 
favorable—to the Soviet Government, and Foster, in his introductory 
speech which I said was read to the convention by this Ben Davis, 
urged support of the Duclos letter and, in other words, wanted all-out 
support of the Soviet Government, and, of course, it is well known 
that the French Communist Party is among the most Stalinist of all 
the Communist parties throughout the world. 


— 
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Now, interestingly enough, Dennis—who was the national secretary 
of the Communist Party and I see, according to the daily press today, 
is due to testify here Monday—said, “We listen to Mr. Duclos’ letter 
but we reject it.” 

Now, this again is undoubtedly part of the general tactic of trying 
to bring the American Communist Party back into the mainstream of 
American life. And so Dennis took the position in his remarks that 
they should reject the Duclos letter, they should create internal Com- 
munist Party democracy and permit dissents from Communist Party 
positions. 

On that point, however, I would like to show the inherent contra- 
diction and how these words are really tactical rather than basic in 
belief. There was a resolution passed on “democratic centralism” and 
“monolithic unity.” These are words that are Communist words; no- 
body else that I know of uses these terms. But it is interesting to see 
from the last paragraph of this resojution that it is quite clear that 
their desire to have internal democracy in the party is merely tactical 
and for the purpose of fooling the public. I would like to read this 
short statement referring to “monolithic unity.” The Communists gen- 
erally mean by “monolithic unity” a unified position that all follow 
undeviatingly. And here is what this says in the resolution: 

As to “monolithic unity,” originally this term meant simply a common ideology 
or outlook as opposed to a Marxist ideology. In practice it came to mean a rigid 
conformity of views on all matters of theory, policy, and tactics. The concept of 
a common ideology must be retained as essential to a Marxist party. 

Here is the sentence that is the key to how tactical this is rather than 
basic: “But the term should be dropped because of the harmful prac- 
tices and connotations that have grown around it.” 

In other words, they are going to have monolithic unity but they 
are going to call it spinach or something else in the hopes that we 
will be taken in by this change. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Rachlin, may I break in at this point? Where 
you are talking about differences between various groups—Mr. Chair- 
man, we have a source of information from among the Communists 
themselves who has been reporting to the subcommittee on these events 
and, as you may know, he himself will testify before this subcommittee, 
but I think it probably will be restricted to executive session. 

I would like to read to you his analysis which we have just received 
from him, this man who is going to testify and to ask you for your 
comments on his particular statement : 


Because of certain facts which came to my attention, it was possible for me 
to submit in my recent statement to the committee a forecast of the character 
and the tone as well as the suggested analysis of specific decisions, public and 
private announcements, of the recent Communist Party, United States of Amer- 
ica convention several months before it took place. The convention itself con- 
firms my previous statement that the controversies and final decisions to break 
with Moscow were all deliberately prearranged and, what is even more sinister, 
all of it was done under the direct guidance of and with the approval of the 
Kremlin. 

To accomplish this result, the Kremlin played upon rea! convictions and differ- 
ences of opinion on the part of leaders and rank and file of the American party 
over an 11-month period and achieved their final desired result in the recent unit 
convention. It is unimportant that certain principal participants in the con- 
vention did not and still do not know they were pawns in the Kremlin-controlled 
farce. The purpose of the so-called break with Moscow and the avowed aban- 
donment of force and violence along with one’s party dictatorship, etc., is the 
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path to a “Socialist America” by democratic means, is to secure legality of the 
American arm of the Kremlin in order to build a large mass party out of the 
present decimated organization within the next 2 years. 

I wonder whether you would comment on this man’s observation. 

Mr. Racuurn. I would be gladto. There is little doubt in my mind, 
I would agree basically with the comments made by your informant. 
There is no doubt, the positions taken by the three different groups, 
the group led by Foster, the group led by Eugene Dennis, and the 
group led by John Gates, while they have the appearance to differ they 
are not essentially different, and the differences are tactical rather 
than philosophic. 

Furthermore, all three of these people are longtime Communist 
Party leaders. This is no new blood coming to the “fore for asserting 
new principles. These are the people who have led the Communist 
Party for the last generation, and I find it difficult to believe that these 
differences are more than how to get back into the good graces of the 
American people, and not symptomatic of a real basic difference of 
philosophy. 

I think, if there were a real basic difference of philosophy among 
the 3 or any one of the 3, that person would not be long for the Com- 
munist Party. I think the thing to do, however, before any of us here, 
this committee or any American who watches this thing carefully, we 
ought to at least—I won’t say just suspend judgment—we ought to 
watch carefully for the purposes of seeing how far Gates is going to 
go in his so-called position toward greater democracy. I, for example, 
will try to watch it as closely asI can. As I even told one of the peo- 
ple who was the so-called host of this delegation, a national committee- 
man by the name of Blumberg, this was only a tactical question ; that 
I could not see any serious change in the Communist Party at all, 

What I told him at the time was— 
it is all well and good for you people to go through the pretense of creating 
criticism of the Soviet Union of acts that happened several years ago, but I do 
not see any criticism of any current activity. For example, all Americans, no 
matter what their personal political views of a unified position on Hungary, we, 
all of us, dread the Soviet intervention in Hungary. We all recognize it as 


interference in the affairs of a small state trying to come out from the Communist 


control. And yet you people have not criticized the Soviet Government for what 
is obvious— 


using your words—“Soviet imperialism.” 


When I see that, maybe I will take a new look but until that time, I am con- 
vinced that your actions are just tactical differences and not basic. 

Therefore, in general, while I do not know anything about the plans 
of the Soviet Union with regard to this convention, I would basically 
agree with the conclusions that you read to me in that statement. 

Mr. Morris. Was there, in fact, any resolution on Hungary ? 

Mr. Racuiin. None whatsoever on Hungary and, interestingly 
enough, there was a minor undercurrent among some of the unimpor- 
tant people there 

Senator Jenner. Didn’t you hear anything discussed at all? 

Mr. Racuurn. There were things discussed. For example, the 
things that were discussed were really technical points like how they 
should use the term “Marxism-Leninism.” 

The Gates crowd wanted to soften the use of the term so it would 
not appear they were following Marxist-Leninist dogma. Whereas, 
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Foster was insisting that there be undeviating wholehearted and com- 
plete unswerving support of the term “Marxism-Leninism.” However, 
there were a few of the delegates who got up on the floor and actually 
made statements which 

Senator JENNER. I want to interrupt to state that you may go ahead. 
I have to atiend another meeting. Senator Watkins will be here to 
relieve me. 

Mr. Racuuiyn. Shall I continue? 

Mr. Morris. Yes, continue, Mr. Rachlin. 

Mr. Racuurn. For example, there was a delegate who got up and 
said that Foster advocated a converted aspect of Soviet policy. This 
antagonized everybody. He said under Foster the Communist Party 
waited for the Soviet Union to support peace before the United States 
Communist Party did. 

And this delegate went on to add that the United States Communist 
Party must see the contradictions in the Soviet Communist Party and 
not wait to receive the line from the Soviet Government. 

This was just an unimportant delegate. He said, for example, that 
Pravda, the Soviet daily paper, does not print any stories about the 
United States Communist resolutions which were at all critical in 
any way of the Soviet Government except Dennis’, and Dennis’ state- 
ments were excised. Then he made a vigorous attack on Foster as 
being one who was just following undeviatingly the Soviet line. 

I am just trying to show here that while the leaders of the party 
are going in one direction, there is some kind of undercurrent among 
some of the people, a few of them seemed generally disturbed. For 
example, a young woman from California, whose name I do not know, 
got up and said, “It is not enough to say we did not know what was 
going on,” that is referring to the Stalinist murders and things of 
that sort—she went on to say, “Our policy”—meaning the Communist 
Party policy—‘in the United States was complete subservience to 
Stalinism.” 

Oddly enough, there was a fair rippling of applause at the finishing 
of this statement. I think this is a good sign. It means there are 
some people in the Communist Party who may be preparing to ac- 
tually break from the Communist Party. There was one girl who 
got up and criticized the leadership of the Communist Party. She 
said, “You taught us to know more about Russian history than about 
American history. This influence is not going to carry the party by 
even the remotest possibility. The party is still in the hands of the 
professionals and will be for a long time. 

“But I hope that some day some of us will be able to develop ways 
of encouraging these people to refuse the Communist Party and rejoin 
the rest of the United States.” 

Mr. Morris. On that point, the subcommittee is very desirous of 
trying to determine if there are defectors and who the defectors are, 
because naturally they are prime sources of evidence. We are very 
eagerly looking for someone who is a defector and someone who would 
testify about the work of the Communist Party. 

Did you learn of any particular defectors? 

Mr. Racuurn. No, except this: Several of the newspapermen had 
received a story from somebody inside the convention, and the rumor 
was going around to the effect that, at the end of the convention, some- 
body was going to get up and severely criticize all the leaders: Foster 
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for being no different from what he always has been, and Gates for 
selling out a liberal position on these issues, and the rumor was that 
he was going to get up and say there was no resolution on Hungary, 
there was no resolution on the Soviet anti-Semitism. But, as far as 
I know, this event never took place and who this person was, I do 
not know. But there is no doubt there were rumors going around 
that this was going to happen. 

Mr. Morris. You say there was no resolution on Soviet anti- 
Semitism ? 

Mr. Racuury. No resolution on it; no, sir. This was obviously a 
cause of undercurrent because this had been publicized throughout 
the press of the United States, I guess throughout the press of the 
world. This was one of the issues that was completely avoided. 

And nothing was said at all. 

Now, there are 1 or 2 other points that I might indicate. Of the 
20 people who were elected to the national committee of the Com- 
munist Party as delegates at large, I have their names—I was saying 
of the 20 people who were elected to the Communist national com- 
mittee at large, I tried to estimate from the information that I heard 
how they divided it among the 3 groups. And the way that I have 
it of those 20, I would have 6 or 7 among the Gates group, approxi- 
mately 6 among the Dennis group, and 7 among the Foster group. 
There obviously is some fight for power going on, because no new 
national chairman or new general secretary was chosen. I think the 
conclusion from that was “that they could not agree among them- 
selves who was going to hold the seat of power on this score. 

I made a rough estimate of the people in the different groups. They 
read off the people who were elected. While one could not be sure 
who was in what group, there was some evidence of who belonged 
to whom. As I indicated, they were fairly equally divided. 

Now there are 1 or 2 things that we might watch for in the future. 
For example, a term we are going to hear with great frequency from 
now on, which is going’ to be a Communist slogan, will be the anti- 
monopoly coalition. This term was used by all sides and it indicates, 
following up your point, that differences may have been more appar- 
ent than real. Everybody, w hether it was forced or real, used the 
term “antimonopoly coalition.” And we can rest assured that that 
term is one we are going to hear at great length. 

Another thing that they made quite clear at the convention and 
which, in a way, was disturbing, is that the Communist Party is 
going to make an extra special effort to infiltrate into Negro mass 
organizations. I read in the press later that Roy Wilkins, who is 
the head of the National Association for the Advancement of Coiored 
People, publicly repudiated them, but there is no doubt from the 
nature of the national committee elected—approximately 5 or 6 of the 
20 were Negroes—that the Communist Party is going to make an 
extremely special effort to infiltrate and take over control of Negro 
groups. I trust this will not happen and it is one we will all have to 
watch carefully. 

Mr. Morris. Tell me this, Mr. Rachlin: Would it be your opinion 
that, at the present time, the Communist Party as a mass ‘organization 
is not successful now, and one of the purposes of this convention 
was to try to arrange a framework whereby they could get back in 
operation as a mass organization ¢ 
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Mr. Racuuin. That statement, Judge, is absolutely correct. There 
is no doubt they are not a mass organization. They are, fortunately, 
completely isolated from all general activities in the American life. 
I have the feeling, from the comments that were made, that this is 
true not only of their political life but also their social life. Their 
social life, as a result of their being isolated by all Americans, is only 
with themselves. They have no contact with people except in the most 
casual way, except Communist Party members. 

Mr. Morris. Now we are talking about the Communists as Com- 
munists ? 

Mr. Racuuiw. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. constantly en- 
countering it—evidence of covert activity, underground activity, of 
secret Communist Party members who do not operate as Communists, 
therefore do not participate in the so-called Communist mass move- 
ment; who even have instructions, not to associate with Communists, 
then when we talk about the diminution of the Communist forces we 
are talking about the Communist organization and not the under- 
ground ? 

Mr. Racuuin. That is right. In view of the fact they had some 
outside observers like myself present, there was no evidence whatso- 
ever of any underground or covert activity. Everybody there, except 
the observers, was an open member of the Communist Party. 

Mr. Morris. Senator Watkins, may I mention this is Mr. Carl 
Rachlin, a New York attorney who has attended the recent Commu- 
nist Party Convention in New York as an unofficial observer. He 
represented the New York Chapter of the American Civil Liberties 
Union. He has attended virtually all the sessions of the convention. 
He is a trained political observer. He represents many trade unions 
which have a Communist problem within them, and he has consented, 
at our request, to come here to give us his firsthand observations and 
analysis of the recent Communist Party convention. As you know, 
Senator Jenner had to leave to attend another session. 

Senator Warxrys. Let me ask you this question: Was this a closed 
convention ¢ 

Mr. Racuuin. Senator, it was closed with the exception of a few 
observers like myself. It was closed to the press. There were some 
guests there, but they were obviously in one way or another identified 
with the Communist Party. The press was not admitted. 

As a matter of fact, because of that, the press would grab hold of 
me to give them some details, and I was in a sense responsible for some 
of the stories appearing in the public press. The New York Times 
and the New York Herald-Tribune in Fact quoted me on some of the 
things that took place because they could not get any reliable informa- 
tion from within the convention itself, except the handouts of the 
propaganda office of the Communist Party. 

Mr. Morris. In that connection, were the handouts given by Gates 
a fair representation of what was going on inside? 

Mr. Racutur. Gerson was handling all the press releases for the 
Communist Party. They were merely the briefest summaries, one 
might say. There were no details as to what took place. They would 
not give information on who said what, except in the case of a man 
like Dennis or Foster. 
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Every effort was made to cover up any real discussion that might 
have taken place. All that was given out was just the vote, and the 
resolution was such-and-such, and a copy of the resolution that was 
passed ; but there were no efforts made as to any discussion that might 
have taken place. 

Mr. Morris. There was an effort made, at least some few delegates 
would like to have a resolution on Hungary and Soviet anti-Semitism ? 

Mr. Racuiin. That is right, it was quite clear that some of the 
delegates wanted those resolutions, and the press knew it. Appar- 
ently they had some representatives in the Communist Party that 
advised them. 

Mr. Morris. Did you see any evidence that the Communists were 
adapting and regulating the machinery of their party in such a way 
that they had an eye on the Smith Act prosecutions? 

Mr. Racuur. From my observations, there is no doubt that that 
was one of their objectives. And they had a special resolution on the 
Smith Act which I have in front of me. And the whole tenor of the 
convention was to create the appearance of separating themselves 
from the international Communist conspiracy, with the idea they 
could then defend under the Smith Act and that they were not part 
of the Communist conspiracy and they might defend in other areas 
of government security or industrial security where there would be 
the question of being part of the apparatus of Communist conspiracy. 
There is no doubt their terminology is geared to create the appear- 
ance of separation so they can take a stronger position in court. 

Mr. Morris. In other words, if they passed a formal resolution and 
the resolution purported to be the official position of the American 
Communist Party which is in real variance with the organization, by 
promulgating those official positions, they feel they can possibly con- 
fuse the courts and confuse the Government? 

Mr. Racuuty. I am sure that is what they hope to do. There is no 
doubt that they hope to create that illusion. 

But that was just part of the whole atmosphere, Judge Morris. 
That is part of it, but they are trying to create the impression that 
they are good Americans and maybe their views are different from 
yours or mine, but that they are really good Americans and that their 
main interest is the United States. 

That is the impression they are going to try to create. And they are 
going to use the term—they are going to try to aline themselves with 
all kinds of groups, even refer to the fact they want to aline them- 
selves with conservative groups who might be interested in opposing 
what they call the coalition of large corporations into monopolies. 
And that is going to be one of their big slogans, the antimonopoly co- 
alition and that is one of the things we will have to watch for. 

Mr. Morris. Thank you, Mr. Rachlin. 

Senator, do you have any questions ? 

Senator Warxkins. You may proceed. 

Mr. Morris. One other thing, you are acquainted with the term 
“Aesopian language” ? 

Mr. Racutry. I have read about it, I am familiar with the term. 

Mr. Morris. Can you comment whether or not there was any Aeso- 
pian language used in connection with the convention ? 
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Mr. Racuiin. Well, there is no doubt—for example, that para- 
graph I read from their resolution on democratic centralism and 
monolithic unity is a use of the Aesopian language. And they are 
very blunt about stating that they are going to try to give the ap- 
pearance of one thing so as to make people believe they mean some- 
thing else. 

In other words, they are going to use a term which will have a spe- 
cific meaning to them, which they hope will oe ge se you and me and 
the American public. All three positions of the Communist Party 
when they criticize the Soviet Government or any ac sy ity of any Com- 
munist Party throughout the world is a kind of use - Aesopian lan- 
guage, because it is ; done with a view to creating an illusion which 
most of them—almost all—do not really believe. 

Some of the members of the Communist Party undoubtedly do be- 
lieve the criticism of the Soviet Union that the Communist Party 
passes out. But among the leadership, there is little belief it is more 
than a tactical question with them. 

Just perhaps a few more observations I might make: Some of the 
leading well-known Communists were not reelected to the national 
committee. Betty Gannett, who has been the subject of prosecutions 
under the Smith Act and been a well-known Communist for many 
years, was apparently badly beaten in her efforts to be elected to the 

national committee. 

Simon Gerson was defeated for the national committee. I referred 
to him before as the one in charge of propaganda. Blumberg, who 
had been a member of the committee for a long time, was likewise 
beaten for election. How the ballots were counted, of course, I do not 
know but there were actually, from the appearance, half the number 
of people running who were defeated. That was interesting and it 
may be because—even if there are no real differences in ideology, there 
is a difference in the efforts to obtain power, and I am sure ‘that the 
efforts to elect people to the national committee was an effort to create 
a power situation whereby one or the other of the three groups could 
assert enough power. On the question of continuing the Communist 
Party as a ‘political organization, the group led by Dennis supported 
the group led by Foster. 

Dennis wants to continue the Communist Party as a political organ- 
ization as opposed to Gates, who openly stated that he wants to termi- 
nate the Communist Party as a party, but does want to continue it 
as a political association. 

On the other hand, on resolutions that had anything to do with 
the program, the Dennis group by and large supported “Gates group 
against Foster. For example, the draft resolution, which was the 
subject of all their programmatic material which indicates the efforts 
that the Communist Party has gone to to create the appearance of 
rejoining the American people, was supported by Dennis and rather 
severely criticized by Foster. Foster, for example, was for all-out 
support of the Soviet Government in its activities in Hungary, and 
so forth, whereas Dennis and the others play around with w vords that 
all add up to nothing on the subject. 

So that, I think the oer aps that we can do in the future is 
to watch the power fight ecause the fact that they could not elect 
a national chairman and a general secretary indicates to me that they 


are in a power fight. It may be of use to all of us—because, if t 
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becomes a real power fight and people are expelled or leave, obviously 
such people can be the sources of great information to all of us. 

If | may utter one word of caution: This is the thing that might 
be of help to all of us: One of the things I have learned over the 
years in having to watch the Communist Party because of the situa- 
tion mentioned earlier by me, was that the Communist Party, unlike 
any other political group in the United States—I do not care whether 
they be Republic an, Democratic, or Socialist—is the whole life to 
the people who are its members. It is not merely something you do 
once in a while on maybe regular occasions, or argue about. with your 
friends while listening to the radio, it is every thing. The Communist 
Party member does nothing which, in his own mind, is not in some 
way identifying him as a Communist Party member, whether it is his 
job or social life or politics or as a member of a trade union. And the 
word of caution I want to utter—and I do not want to sound like a psy- 
chologist because I am not, even though in one of the trade unions 
I deal with I deal with a lot of social workers—it is not like the 
ordinary American who disagrees with his political party. It in- 
volves an emotional upheaval. In encouraging the people to break 
with the Communist Party, I think one of the things we have not 
recognized strong enough is this difficulty they face. 

I was speaking to the reporter who interviewed Howard Fast, when 
he broke with the Communist Party just a few weeks ago. You 
know Howard Fast was a moderately popular novelist and was asso- 
ciated with the Communist Party a long time. He broke with the 
Communist Party a month or so ago, And the reporter indicated 
very clearly that this had been on Fast’s mind for many, many months 
but it involved a great effort on his part to come to the final break. 
So this is a thing we perhaps ought to try to understand a little more. 
And we ought to encourage them. The first thing they do is—of 
course they all react almost unanimously in the same way, that their 
emotional break is different, and they are not going to become a public 
spectacle and discuss internal affairs of the Communist Party. I 
think the thing that we have learned about such people is that all of 
them eventually will discuss these matters publicly and disclose what 
information they have. Many of them find it difficult at first. And 
the only word of caution that I want to urge—if I may be so pre- 
sumptious—is to say that we should try to recognize this difficulty 
among some of these people who have this emotional difficulty and 
encourage them and perhaps play along with it for a while, becausa 
our experience has shown that every one ‘of the people who have broken 
with the Communist Party at one point or another, in a matter of 
months or maybe a year or more have come forward and disclosed 
information which has been of great value to all of us. 

So this is the thing that I have watched over the years, and I recog- 
nize the difficulty because it is important for all of us to have the 
information. 

At the same time, if we are overzealous, we may create a kind of 
blocking which would prevent the person from disclosing the necessary 
information. 

Mr. Morris. I might mention that the subcommittee has found that 
to be very true. We had recent dealings with somebody who has 
defected recently and he has indicated that he would be willing to 
talk, but did not want to be subpenaed and go on the record. 
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Now, if we want to be strictly formal about it, the Senate com- 
mittee should not deal with anyone who has broken with the Com- 
munist Party unless he is under oath. But we realize he is emotionally 
involved and by applying strict attitudes toward him, we may freeze 
him in a certain position. And we have found it takes at least 3 years 
for a man who is a Communist to become completely detached so he 
can be in a position to see the world situation clearly enough and his 
own situation clearly enough that he can begin to give testimony and 
evidence against the conspiracy. 

Mr. Racy. I have found that to be the fact and I am very happy 
to hear what you have said, Judge, because we are all anxious to get 
this information. The reason I mention that specifically now is 
there is an undercurrent—they are not among the top leaders, because 
they are too hardened and too dedicated to break aw: iy, but I feel, 
because of the Hungarian situation, because of the revelations of 
Stalinism and the revelations of Soviet anti-Semitism, there are going 
to be public breaks in the not too distant future. And we ought to 
encourage this. The circumstances of events over the past few years 
have made it difficult for the Communist Party. 

If I may make this further one last comment: In the thirties it was 
possible, for various reasons, for the Communist Party to work with 
other groups as they did. One of the reasons was that the great pub- 
lie enemy at that time was not Russia but Nazi Germany. Most of us 
were concerned with Nazi Germany, Russia only as a secondary force. 
Second, none of us had the experience in the thirties that we have now 
as to what Communists are, actually, what they are like. 

But at the present time quite certainly the efforts of the Commu- 
nists to come back to the main stream of American life—because all 
Americans and most people throughout the world recognize the Soviet 
Union as the great hungry power trying to absorb free peoples and 
destroy democratic government. 

So their efforts—they will not have the same friendly atmosphere 
they might have experienced in the 1930's, and while we should watch 

carefully, I do not think we ought to be too frightened that they are 
trying to come back into American life. I do not see any serious pos- 
sibility of it becoming a strong influence. 

Senator Warkrns. You do not think for a moment the American 
people are frightened about the eae y 

Mr. Racnrin. Not even remotely, Senator. 

Senator Warkins. You used the word “fr ightened.” 

Mr. Racutrn. I misused the term. What I meant is—I am trying 
to think what I did actually use. 

Senator Warkins. Wecan be vigilant but not frightened. 

Mr. Racuurn. That is right; there is nothing to be afraid of at all. 
The American people have had a lot of education on this subject, 
through all the legislative activity, through good public groups, and 
what not. There is not much danger that the Communists will gain 
any influence in any of the mass organizations in the United States. 

Senator Watkins. Maybe you have already expressed just how you 
came to cover this convention—did you take notes? 

Mr. Racuutn. I took rather detailed notes which I have in front 
of me. 

Mr. Morris. Senator Watkins, he has been reading from the notes 
he actually took at the time. 
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Mr. Racutuin. I have on several occasions referred to my notes. 

Senator Warxins. Did you make direct quotes ? 

Mr. Racuuin. In 1 or 2 cases I actually made direct quotes. 

Senator Warxins. From what? In other words, what you have 
been giving us isa summary ? 

Mr. Racuuin. Yes; based on my recollection and my notes. 

Senator Warkrns. How long did this convention last ? 

Mr. Racuuiy. It ran over a period of 4 days, beginning on the Sat- 
urday, a week ago, Saturday, Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday, and the 
convention closed last Tuesday evening a week ago. 

Senator Warxtns. Did you attend all sessions ? 

Mr. Racuuin. The sessions were all day long—I am sorry, Senator. 
I attended all the sessions but not all parts of all sessions. There 
were times that I had duties at my office which unhappily took me 
away. And, also, family duties—playing with the children took part 
of my time, too. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Rachlin, on behalf of—Senator Jenner asked me 
to thank the witness for him before he left—on behalf of Senator 
Jenner and the chairman of the committee and myself, I want to 
express our appreciation to you for arranging your business so that 
you could come here and tell us about this convention. 

Mr. Racuturn. I was happy to be here. 

Senator Warxins. I join with my colleague, Senator Jenner, and 
also Judge Morris in thanking you. 

Mr. Morris. Senator, the witness tomorrow will be Mr. Beichman, 
who was the reporter for Christian Science Monitor who covered 
every one of the sessions at this convention. However, he was not 
at the vantage point of Mr. Rachlin. But he is scheduled to be a 
witness tomorrow. And we may have one other witness. 

Mr. Rusuer. With your approval we would like to place in the 
public record of the subcommittee certain documents submitted to 
us by Mr. Nicholas who testified before the subcommittee on May 10, 
1956; records of the Communist Party and travel agency which 
arranged transportation for the Communist Party. 

(The above material appears as an appendix to pt. 23: Scope of 
Soviet Activity in the United States.) . 

Mr. Rusuer. Secondly, a continuation of the testimony of Dr. 
Andriyve who testified before this committee last year, a former Soviet 
citizen who defected to the West and who has made a careful analysis 
of the meaning of de-Stalinization. 

(The above material appears in pt. 45: Scope of Soviet Activity.) 

Mr. Rusuer. Thirdly, a memorandum prepared by the Interna- 
tional Commission of Jurists on the Hungarian situation in the light 
of the Geneva Convention of 1949, 

(The above memorandum appears as appendix I following the testi- 
mony in this volume.) 

Mr. Rusuer. Fourthly, three articles with regard to recent subject 
matter before the committee on the question of Spanish gold now held 
by the Soviet Union. These articles appear in the New York Times 
on Sunday, January 6, Thursday, January 10, on Monday, January 21. 

Senator Warxins. Of this year? 

Mr. Rusuer. Of this year. 

(The articles above referred to appear in pt. 51: Scope of Soviet 
Activity.) 
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Mr. Rusuer. Lastly, a statement by the executive council of the 
AFL-CIO dated February 4, 1957, entitled “The Situation Behind 
the Iron Curtain.” 

With your consent, we would like these placed in the public record. 

Senator Warxrns. They may be placed in the public record. 

(The AFL-CIO statement referred to above appears as appendix IT 
following the testimony in this volume.) 

Mr. Morris. May we stand adjourned until 11 o’clock tomorrow 
morning ? 

Senator Watkins. The committee will be in recess until tomorrow 
morning at 11 o’clock. 

(At 11:45 a. m., the subcommittee recessed to reconvene at 11 a. m., 
Thursday, February 21, 1957.) 
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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 21, 1957 


Untrep Srares SENATE, 
Suscommirree To INvEstTiGATE THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE INTERNAL Securiry Act AND OTHER 
INTERNAL Security Laws, or THE 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 11:10 a. m., in room 
457, Senate Office Building, Senator William E. Jenner presiding. 

Present : Senators Jenner and Hruska. 

Also present : Robert Morris, chief counsel ; and William A. Rusher, 
associate counsel. 

Senator Jenner. The committee will come to order. 

Proceed, Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, before beginning the session today, | 
would like to put into our public record a statement in connection with 
the subpena that was issued for Ludwig Rajchman. We have here a 
confirmation from the Western Union that the telegram that Senator 
Eastland sent after Mr. Rajchman had rejected our subpena and threw 
it on the floor, the subpena that served notice on him that he was due 
down here, that the telegram was delivered at 7:30 a. m. yesterday at 
the Hotel Westbury in New York. 

I would like to make that statement part of the record. 

Senator JENNER. It may become part of the record. 

Mr. Morris. The witness is Arnold Beichman. 

Will you.stand and be sworn ? 

Senator JENNER. Do you swear that the testimony given in this hear- 
ing will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so 
help you God ? 

Mr. Brercuman. Yes, sir. 


TESTIMONY OF ARNOLD BEICHMAN, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Senator JenNER. Will you give your name and address for the rec- 
ord, please ? 

Mr. Brercuman. Arnold Beichman, 20 West 84th Street, New York, 

Senator Jenner. What is your occupation ? 

Mr. Bricuman. I am a newspaperman. 

Senator Jenner. For what newspaper ? 

Mr. Bercuman. I am a contributor to the Christian Science Moni- 
tor and the AFL-CIO News, and the New Leader. 

Senator JENNER. Proceed, Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Morris. You also have some other positions? 
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Mr. Bricuman. I am chairman of the board of directors of the 
American Committee for Cultural Freedom, which consists of several 
hundred cultural figures and scientific personnel who are opposed to 
communism and have been fighting it for several years. 

The chairman of that national committee is Prof. Sidney Hook, of 
the New York University Department of Philosophy. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Beichman, in connection with that particular expe- 
rience, the experience that you have set forth, you drew on that partic- 
ular background, did you not, in connection with the assignment that 
you had last week of covering the New York Communist Party con- 
vention ¢ 

Mr. Beicuman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Now, you appeared at the convention in what 
capacity ¢ 

Mr. Brercuman. As a reporter for the AFL-CIO News, and for 
the Christian Science Monitor. 

Mr. Morris. Did you cover every session of the convention ? 

Mr. Bretcuman. Yes, sir—that is, you couldn’t cover the sessions, 
because they wouldn’t let you in. We were the pariahs. And we had 
to wait in a little anteroom which was called the press room, So, to 
that extent, we covered the sessions. 

Senator Jenner. In other words, it was a closed session, to all 
intents and purposes ? 

Mr. BercuMan. It certainly was, Senator. 

Senator Jenner. And all you got was handouts? 

Mr. Bercuman. Yes, sir-—well, we got oral comments, but it was 
impossible to follow through with any questions, because the spokes- 
men would simply say, “Tt don’t know.” And when we would ask, 
could we talk to, say, Foster, or Dennis, or Gates, they would say, 
“Well, we will see,” so that what we got were self-serving declara- 
tions, but without any opportunity to cross-examine the responsible 
leaders of the Communist Party as to what they meant. 

For example, they said in one statement they gave us that there 
have been mistakes made in the Soviet Union, but some of these mis- 
takes are being corrected—I am paraphrasing. I asked the spokes- 
man, “What mistakes are you referring to, and which mistakes have 
been corrected ¢” 

“The statement speaks for itself.” 

I asked, could we interview any of the leaders. 

“We will try.” 

We never got any satisfaction. At one point we signed a petition, 
three of us, three reporters, which we submitted to Simon Gerson, 
who was the deputy spokesman, three reporters, one from the Herald 
Tribune, one from the New York Times, and myself, saying we 
wanted to see John Gates. Apparently this had some influence. 
Gates came out and said he couldn’t talk, because there was a gentle- 
men’s agreement not to give any private interviews. 

That was the extent of our contact with the leadership. 

Senator JENNER. Proceed, Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Beichman, the first report that proceeded from 
the convention, the first reportorial report that proceeded from the 
convention, indicated pretty generally—it is hard to generalize—I 
have here now the newspaper articles of three established east-coast 
newspapers. The headline on one is: “Reds in U. S. Vote to Cast 
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Off Moscow.” The second is: “U. S. Reds Vote End Control by 
Soviet.” Third: “U. S. Reds Quit Foster and Kremlin.” They are 
the headlines in the newspapers of February 13, the day after the 
final session. 

Now, the subcommittee has been looking into this, and we find 
pretty generally that Gerson, Si Gerson, as public-relations official, 
was in fact giving out handouts as to what happened at the conven- 
tion, whereas what actually happened there was at variance with 
what he gave out. 

Now, I wonder if you could generally state whether or not, on the 
basis of your having access to whatever you—you tell us about that— 
whether, in fact, the Reds in the United States have voted to cast off 
Moscow, whether they have voted to end control by the Soviet, 
whether they have quit Foster and the Kremlin. 

Mr. Betcuman. Judge Morris, the only way the Communist Party 
of America can be independent of Moscow is to be anti-Moscow. There 
is no way it can be anything else but that. 

If I may analogize for a moment, supposing we think to 1938, 
when we had a Nazi bund in America, and supposing the Nazi bund 
had a convention and, “We are going to be independent of Nazi 
Germany ; from here on in we are going to interpret Mein Kampf the 
way we think, according to American conditions. However, we still 
believe in nazism, we still think that Hitler is a great fellow.” 

Would anybody for a moment say that the Nazi bund had become 
independent of Nazi Germany ? 

I think the analogy would hold here, because the Communist Party 
today, is in what the agencies on Madison Avenue call the soft sell 
phase. They are not pushing quite as hard. We used to say there 
was a hard sell in advertising, and there is a soft sell. And the 
Communist Party on the propaganda level is in the soft sell stage; 
it has to be. 

There have been some very serious ideological problems in the 
Communist world. They have had an uprising in Kast Germany in 
1953. You had a Poznan uprising. You had a Hungarian uprising. 
You have had an uprising even in Tiflis, in the heart of Soviet Georgia. 

These have revealed an ideological bankruptcy. In the days of 
Stalin when Russia suffered defeats, as, for example, under Hitler, 
under Mussolini, under Franco, those were external defeats which 
they could weather, because this showed they were resisting the so- 
called march of Fascism. To the Communist movement, internal 
defeats of this kind where the masses behind the Iron Curtain refused 
to accept Soviet dictation, and thereby demonstrate the bankruptcy 
of Soviet ideology, this becomes a much more serious problem within 
the Communist Party throughout the world, particularly in Western 
Europe, where you have seen some defection, in France, or in Italy, 
among intellectuals, and among some of the trade unions. 

Because of that I think the Communist Party in America has had 
to go into its soft sell phase. It did that once before—as a matter of 
fact, it did it twice before—in the midthirties, with its popular fronts, 
and during World War IT under the aegis of Earl Browder, when they 
suddenly came out and said they were willing to accept the united 
front with anybody who believed in winning the war, including the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 
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That is a quotation from Earl Browder. I don’t think the NAM 
went for it. 

However, at the present time the Communist Party is probably 
in one of its stronge st positions that it has been in, despite its defeats, 
because tests demonstrated quite clearly that it has shucked off a lot 
of its weak links, so-called, and what they are down to is the hard core. 

For example, out of the 20 members elected to the national com- 
mittee, 14 are men who have —— been in jail or are under indict- 
ment under the Smith Act, or for harboring fugitives—14 out of 

‘the 20 under indictment for esbietsimal are in jail—that is a hard 
core, because those are people who are w illing to give up their freedom. 

For what? They know perfectly well there is no chance of estab- 
lishing communism in the near future. It is to protect and to nurture 
and to strengthen Soviet foreign policy. 

In other words, what you have seen at this convention is, they have 
seen perhaps the errors of their tactics, but not the errors of their 
ambitions, 

Mr. Morris. Now, Mr. Beichman, if I may, to get back to the first 
question I asked you, were you able to draw any conclusion on the 
basis of your analysis of the resolutions that ultimately came to you, 
and your general understanding of what went on there, as to whether 
or not the Communists in the United States did vote to cut off 
Moscow ? 

Mr. Betcuman. No, sir. And I think it is easily provable. 

Mr. Morris. What is easily provable? 

Mr. Betcuman. That they have not voted to cut themselves off from 
Moscow. They can’t. 

Mr. Morrts. Well, I wonder if you would address yourself to 
whether as a matter of fact they did on did not? 

Mr. Betcuman. They did not. 

Mr. Morris. Will you tell us why you make that statement ? 

Mr. Brercuman. For example, cutting itself off from Moscow would 
entail certain specific acts. For example, they held out the hand of 
friendship in one of their resolutions to the American Socialists, or 
what they called Social Democrats. But they didn’t talk about free- 
ing the Socialists behind the Iron Curtain, democratic Socialists who 
have been imprisoned by the Soviet Union behind the Iron Curtain. 

They didn’t ask for the freedom of political prisoners, let alone 
ask for a fair trial. They didn’t ask for an end to the one-party system. 
They didn’t ask for a withdrawal of Soviet troops in Hungary. They 
haven’t asked for freedom of the press or opinion. They haven’t 
even asked in an area in which many Communists in America are 
interested, the issue of anti-semitism—they didn’t even dare raise 
that at the Communist Party convention. 

And in one specific act, the case of Alter and Ehrlich, two Polish 
Jewish Socialists who were executed by Stalin, allegedly because 
they were allied with the Fascists, despite the admissions of some 
Polish Communist newspapers that those were frameup trials, never- 
theless the Communist Party here avoided taking any issue with that. 

Now, to say you have broken with something without showing 
where and how is purely, as I say, a self-serving declaration. They 
have not broken—if I may go back now—because-they cannot break— 
hecause the day they break with Moscow there will be a new Commu- 
nist Party in America which will have the label “Communist Party,” 
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and then those who broke become just a little sect on the level with 
the Trotskyites, or the Greenback Party, or the Vegetarian Party, 
with as much significance. 

They exist because they are the arm of the Soviet Union in America. 
So when they break here they are no longer the arm. Where have 
they broken? 

Senator Jenner. What about Titoism in America? 

Mr. Betcuman. I don’t think it is of any major consequence. 

Senator JENNER. Could they go that far? 

Mr. Beicuman. No, sir. 

Senator JENNER. You say they can’t break, but can they have a title 
break ? 

Mr. Betcuman. They have not, because—it is very interesting—in 
Foster’s speech at this convention he particularly attacked a so-called 
pro-Tito movement in the party. 

There has been no talk in the Daily Worker about Tito for months 
now. In fact, throughout the Communist world today there is now 
a developing anti-Tito movement all over again—not that Tito is any 
less of a Communist than he was. 

Senator Jenner. I was interested in your ideas on that. In other 
words, how do you tell the difference between communism, interna- 
tional communism, and national communism ? 

Mr. Betcuman. Words, because when it gets down to cases, where 
do they stand? The issue has been acceptance of the primacy of the 
Soviet Communist Party. Jacques Duclos, in his greetings to this 
Communist Party convention, made it very clear that you have to 
accept the primacy of the Soviet Communist Party, because they are 
the experienced fighters, and so on, And it is important to note that 
the Kremlin, in two of its major ideological organs in January, came 
out for a full support of the Foster leadership of the Communist 
Party. 

Despite the fact that, for several months before the convention, 
the Daily Worker and its editor, John Gates, did criticize the Soviet 
Union, when it came to a showdown, when the chips were down, they 
went completely with the Foster move. 

For example, the magazine Party Life—I am now reading from an 
article in the Baltimore Sun by Howard Naughton, Moscow corre- 
spondent, January 5: 

“Party Life is the chief ideological organ of the Soviet Union.” It 
denounced Gates, it said “it comes out against the dicatorship sf the 
proletariat, against the party of the Leninist type,” and so on. 

On February 4 in the New York Times there was a story that the 
Soviet—that the magazine called Soviet Russia, has come out against 
the Gates group and for Foster. 

The greetings by Jacques Duclos to the Communist Party conven- 
tion denounces the revisionists, as they called them, who want to 
change the Communist Party. 

And then we come to the Foster speech. Foster says: 


We must not change the Communist Party in any way. 


The Gates faction had said: 


We want to change the Communist Party and make it a Communist political 
association, 


and Foster won hands down on that. 
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The next one was to endorse Foster—Foster called for the endorse- 
ment of the theoretical base of the Communist movement under its 
philosophy of Marxism-Leninism. There was going to be a great 
quarrel, because Marxism-Leninism, the Gates group said, could not 
always apply it quite the same way to American’s different conditions, 
different customs. 

The Gates group accepted the Foster evaluation without change. 
They said they would be opposed to democratic centralism and mono- 
lithic units, it is called, which means one-party dictatorship. 

When it came to a showdown they accepted it, the Gates group, 
always in the interest of unity in the party. 

Foster, on the Hungarian question, where the Communist Daily 
Worker had said: 

We stand with the masses of Hungary— 
where they said— 


We do not condone the Soviet policies in Hungary or those of the Hungarian 
Communist Party— 


when it came to a showdown the resolution that was passed by this 
convention says: 

The imperialists intervened in the Hungarian tragedy— 

a complete reversal, accepted in the name of party unity. 

Throughout everything that Foster demanded in his speech they 
came—the Gates group accepted it, always in the interest of national 
unity, of party unity. 

Now, of course, there were debates, there were votes, but I think 
that was purely to pull the wool over the eyes of the innocents. They 
had never had debates before, they had never had votes, now they 
could say, “Look, we had a vote, and it has carried with so many people 
voting against.” But it was, I think, the great hoax of our time, to pull 
the wool over the eyes of innocents and dupes. And we met some of 
them who were observers at this Communist Party convention. 

I asked one of the observers, whose name I would rather not men- 
tion, “Do you think there is now democracy in the Communist Party 
in America?” 

And the answer was, “Sure look at the debates, look at: the votes; I 
think there is more democracy”—note, “more democracy”—the impli- 
cation being that previously there had been some democracy. 

I think that this has been an example, gentlemen, of one of the great 
fakes of our time, one which we have gone through before. I think 
the Communist Party is in a spot and has to come out of it. And I 
think they have succeeded very well, because a lot of people who 
might have left the Communist Party can now say, “Well, look, here is 
Gates, he was opposed to a lot of the stuff, but he is staying in the 
party in the interest of unity, he will fight it out in the party, there- 
fore we can stay in while Gates is there.” 

That there have been no defections is to me the most interesting 
thing. 

Mr. Morris. Now, Mr. Beichman, would you say that that is a 
parallel or counterpart of the situation that prevails in the Soviet 
Union, the fact that you have a faction that, when the political climate 
seems to be in one direction, that particular faction, or the person 
identified with the particular faction within the framework of the 
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party, is trotted out, as the case may be, in this case general secretary— 
do you find there is a parallel in that ? 

Mr. Brercuman. Yes, sir. Until Stalin consolidated his power you 
did not have differences in the Communist Party in this country. You 
have had different factions. When Stalin consolidated his power he 

ran the Communist Party in America, as he ran the Communist 
Parties of any other part of the world. 

Today you have an obvious internal struggle with Khrushchev as 
the No. 1 and the so-called collective leadershi ip. This immediately 
reflects itself in the Communist Party here, as it has in other parties, 
notably that of Great Britain. But they always come back—these are 
temporary, minor, and relatively insignificant phenomena. 

Mr. Morris. We had a witness yesterday, Mr. Beichman, Carl 
Rachlin, who was an official observer, and he said that these differ- 
ences are tactical differences, he used the expression 4 or 5 times. 

Mr. Bricuman. Exactly. 

Mr. Morris. What would you say to that ? 

Mr. Breicuman. Purely tactical difference, and like that famous 
saying of E ar] Browder in 1936, that “Communism is 20th-century 
Ameri icanism,” it has about as much significance as that. 

Senator Hruska. Mr. Beichman, we have some testimony available 
to the committee from a witness who indicated that in his judgment 
and opinion the so-called final decision to “break with Moscow” was 
deliberately prearranged, and all of it was done under the direct 
guidance—as a matter of fact, under Moscow—and that the purpose 
of the so-called break was to secure a sort of legality and an atmos- 
phere of respectability for this American arm of the Kremlin, but 
everything else has just stayed put, just as it has always been. What 
comment would you have on that thought ? 

Mr, Brtcuman. Senator, I couldn't say, because I don’t know if 
it was prearranged—lI have got no evidence, and I have no information 
one way or the other. 

Senator Hruska. What would you say as to its plausibility? 

Mr. Brrcuman. There is a certain amount of plausibility to that. 
I would still say, however, that undoubtedly there h: ave been differ- 
ences within the Communist Party, using your words “tactical differ- 
ences.” In other words, “We are losing an election, we are losing 
a union, we are losing organizations, we are doing it the wrong way, 
let’s try it a different way, maybe if we say we are against what they 
are doing in Hungary we can attract more people. Maybe if we 
criticize Khrushchev for being anti-Semitic we can save some of our 
members who want to leave. Maybe if we are more emphatic on the 
Negro question we will keep people together in the party more close,” 
and soon. It may be that there were some differences in the Commu- 
nist Party. 

Senator Hruska. Would you say that they are superficial, and the 
underlying basis and the fundamental basis still remains, and that 
the alliances with the international Communist organizations are still 
the same? 

Mr. Betcuman. Absolutely. Their resolutions show this committee 
that they intend to maintain the closest fraternal relationship, as they 
say, W ith Communist Parties throughout the world, despite the jae 
lution of the Comintern and the Cominform. 
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Senator Hruska. Can you specifically point to some of those reso- 
lutions and give us your comments on this? 

Mr. Betcuman. Yes, sir. 

For example—this is Resolutions Committee No. 5, it doesn’t say it 
is in the Communist Party, it isa mimeographed sheet of paper. But 
I was handed this by Mr. Gerson, the Communist Party spokesman, 
at the convention. 

Senator Hruska. What did he say it was? 

Mr. Beicuman. He said this was a resolution on relations—I am 
now quoting: 


* * * on relations with other Marxist parties— 
et cetera, and that resolution, which was passed by the convention, 
says: 

Serious mistakes and shortcomings in relations between the U. 8. 8. R. and 
other Socialist states, as in the examples of Poland and Hungary, have been 
revealed, and some have been corrected. 

It was at that point we tried to ask him, what were the corrections, 
but we couldn’t get any information. 

Membership in the national working class or party includes the right and 
the responsibility to make friendly criticism of brother parties or the actions of 
Socialist governments. At the same time, it requires that such criticism shall be 
within the framework of recognition, that the fundamental conflict of all peoples 
is with the forces of imperialism— 
which means us, which means democracies, imperialism being the 
Aesopian word that they use. 

Now, what that means to me is that there will be certain criticisms 
made—I don’t think significant criticisms—certainly in the future, but 
that the enemy is still democracy, still freedom. 

Senator Hruska. How many resolutions of that kind were handed 
to you? 

Mr. Brrcuman. Senator, I haven’t counted them, but if you have 
ever covered a Communist Party convention, you have been drowned 
in the sea of paper that they hand out. 

Senator Hruska. Would you care to estimate how many ? 

Mr. Betcuman. Infinity. 

Senator Hruska. You weren’t there long enough to have gotten 
any—— 

Mr. Bretcuman. I have got a suitcase full of nonsecret documents— 
I would say probably 50, plus draft resolutions and amendments to 
the draft resolutions, and amendments to the amendments—that goes 
on and on, if I may, ad nauseam. 

Senator Hruska. And you have indicated already that nowhere in 
those resolutions or anywhere else has there been a stand taken which 
would be in opposition to the so-called Moscow or Kremlin line of 
communism ? 

Mr. Bercuman. Nowhere. 

Senator Hruska. Nowhere any opposition ? 

Mr. Breicuman. Not only that, but they have reemphasized their 
position, so that there is no misunderstanding—they have reem- 
phasized their position on things like the class struggle, for example. 

Now, there had been some talk in the Daily Worker that there is no 
real class struggle, perhaps, in the United States, so maybe we have 
to use a different approach. But Foster told them off. He talked 
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about the sharpening class struggle in the United States, and they 
accepted it in his formulation. 

One of the cute things is that the Daily Worker has been saying 
that “we are not for violent revolutions, we believe in the constitutional 
road to socialism.” 

Mr. Morris. Now, is there a general secretary of the party ? 

Mr. Bretcuman. No. Technically there are no officers, they are 
all acting. 

Mr. Morris. How can you account for that? 

Mr. Brercuman. I think perhaps a lawyer who knows the Smith 
Act could account for it, better than I can. Technically, they are 
in no position to elect, because they only elect at their convention 20 
members of their national committee. They have to elect 40 more by 
States—in other words, to make a total of 60—and presumably, when 
they elect those 60, they would elect the officers. 

Senator JENNER. May I ask, were you permitted to see who came 
and went to the convention? You were off in an anteroom, you 
say ? 

Mr. Bercuman. Yes. In fact, we had a rather amusing incident. 

We were off in a press room about half the size of this one, with 
perhaps 30 to 40 photographers and reporters—it was even smaller 
than this one—and half of that was closed off by a screen about 6 
feet high, behind which there were typists—we could hear typing 
going on. And we were never allowed back there. 

At one point, I got very curious to see what was behind those 
screens. So I got up on a chair and stood up. And I could see that 
it led into a little hallway. And I figured that that hallway led into 
the meeting room on my left. As I stood up there, I saw Eugene 
Dennis, whom I recognized, standing probably about 25 feet away. 
And I turned to one of the reporters who was standing on the floor, 
and I said: “Gee, there is Eugene Dennis standing there.” 

So he got up on the chair and said, “Where ?” 

And I pointed, “There is Dennis in the hallway.” 

There was a Communist watchdog standing by the screen to prevent 
us from going through, and he saw us standing on the chairs, and he 
heard me say, “There is Dennis,” and he quickly ran up to the cor- 
ridor and closed the drapes. And somebody said, “There goes the 
Tron Curtain.” 

Senator Jenner. Did you see Mr. Foster? 

Mr. Betcuman. Yes; just once. 

Senator JENNER. How close were you to him ? 

Mr. Bretcuman. He came out of the meeting room—in the street. 

Senator Jenner. To your knowledge, was he there at the conven- 
tion every day ? 

Mr. Betcuman. Every day, I don’t know. 

Senator Jenner. He was at the convention ? 

Mr. Betcuman. Yes, sir. 

Senator JENNER. Would you say that he was so ili that he wasn’t 
able to stand a trial, yet he could conduct a Communist meeting in 
New York? 

Mr. Bercuman. I think doctors can answer that question far bet- 
ter—he looked to me like he was breathing, and the body was warm— 
I don’t mean to be flippant—— 
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Senator Jenner. For several years he has been too sick to stand 
trial, but he is not too sick to conduct a Communist meeting in New 
York. 

Mr. Bercuman. I didn’t mean to be flippant with you, Senator, but 
that was a question that occurred to us in New York, but we had no 
means of judging, since we weren’t actually present ‘at the meeting. 
We were told many times that he was so tired that he wasn’t in the 
meeting room himself, we were told it by Mr. Gerson, and now I 
have passed the message. 

Mr. Morris. One of these headlines that I read to you at the begin- 
ning of the hearing was that the United States Reds had quit Foster 
and the Kremlin, ‘Now, had the United States Reds quit Foster ? 

Mr. Beicuman. No. Foster is, I think, the major power in the 
Communist Party—there may be people who are secret operators, I 
don’t know, but Foster’s speech today is the Communist Party line, 
and it hadn’t changed 

Mr. Morris. Why do you Say that ? 

Mr. Betcuman. Because the resolutions adopted by the convention 
are based on Foster’s speech. And I think his speech is the answer 
to what happened. 

Mr. Morris. You say that the speech that Foster made was the basis 
of the resolutions that were finally adopted 

Mr. Beicuman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Could you give us some examples? 

Mr. Bercuman. Foster said: 

We must reaffirm the continued existence of the Communist Party. It is the 
main single thing the convention must accomplish. 

The first day of the convention the Communist Party passed a res- 
olution which said—I am now quoting from the resolution adopted at 


. * S 
the morning session of February 10— 


1. That this convention go on record to affirm the continuation of the Com- 
munist Party of the United States. Our chief task is to strengthen, rebuild, and 
consolidate the Communist Party and overcome its isolation, 

That this convention opposes the transformation of the party into a political 
or educational association. 

And then, since there had been some opposition from the so-called 
Gates faction, they said that this, the first two points, should not close 
the door to all constructive exploration and discussion of the subjects 
as may be, repeat, as may be organized by the incoming national 
committee. 

Now, when you deal with the Communist movement you have to play 
games with w ords, too, because they never quite mean what they say, 
and you have to interpret what they say. I think there isn’t going to 
be very much debate in the Communist Party from here on in as to 
whether there should be a Communist political association, or chang- 
ing the name, or anything else. 

This is just a sop that was thrown in to satisfy some of the opposi- 
tion. The party is still the party, still the party. 

Mr. Morris, Now, wasn’t there a speech made by William Z. Foster 
on November 26 that forecast many of the things that took place? 

Mr. BeicumMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Tell us about that. 
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Mr. Brtcuman. Foster was very critical about the Gates faction, 
and spoke in very harsh terms about the attempt to transform the 
Communist Party into what he called—here is what he said: 

The Communist Party of the United States cannot be some vague “Marxist”— 
[in quotation] “Marxist”—party without a real theoretical basis. It must be 
founded solidly upon the general principles of Marxism-Leninism skillfully 
adopted to the American scene. 

That is what happened, no change. 

The New York State Communist Party, which probably has half the 
membership, and probably half the delegates to the convention, had 
called as late as January 3 of this year for changing the Communist 
Party name and turning it into a nonparty political action association. 
That was thrown out the window. But Ser could have debated it, 
maybe, 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Beichman, yesterday, in connection with the last 
statement you made, Mr. Rachlin who was there as a nonofficial rep- 
resentative, said that of the 40 delegates there were 11 from New York. 
How many delegates were there altogether ? 

Mr. BetcuMan. 298, or 300—let’s say roughly 300, it varied, and 
298 was the figure they finally used. 

Mr. Morris. They had a large group, did they not, of 40 that were 
formally elected to be the delegates? 

Mr. Bercuman. No, they elected 20 and 40 are to be elected in com- 
ing months by the State Communist Party. So it will be a total of 
60 when they have elected their full roster of central committee 
members. 

Mr. Morris. Were their indentities known, the 40 to be elected? 

How about the delegates who attended from the various States in 
the Union? 

Mr. Bricuman. They didn’t give any names. 

Mr. Morris. They didn’t give any names? 

Mr. Betcuman. Just the people you saw that you knew—Steve 
Nelson, Foster, Dennis, Gerson, et cetera—the people that were open 
Communists that you knew, you could recognize. Claude Lightfoot 
was there, I recognized him, Fred Fine, Sid Stein, and others, whom 
you could recognize from photographs in the Daily Worker, and so on. 

Senator Hruska. Were you given the names of the 20 who were 
elected to this committee? 

Mr. Bricuman. Yes, sir, they were made public in the newspaper, 
you have the clipping. 

Senator Hruska. You were not given the names of those who gen- 
erally attended the convention / 

Mr. Bercuman. No, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, yesterday I alluded to the information 
that was being supplied to the subcommittee by a man whom we 
described as someone who was moving among the Communists and 
was accepted by them. He came in yesterday afternoon, and he was 
sworn, and testified to, and affirmed some of the information he had 
given us as true facts. 

One thing in particular, the thing that Senator Hruska mentioned 
today, I think I would like to read into the record in its total. But 
I would like to point out that he bases this not on any word that he 
recelyed from Moscow—that is the point you said you didn’t know 
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about—but on the basis of his own observation from talking to some 
of the Communist leaders who accepted it. I would like to read this 
into the record. 

Senator Jenner. Proceed. 

Mr. Morris (reading) : 

Because of certain facts which came to my attention, it was possible for me to 
submit in my recent statement to the committee a forecast 

By the way, Senator, he told us that there were going to be no 
officers elected at this convention in December, and he has given us an 
estimate as to who the men were who were going to be elected—and who 
was going to be elected secretary-general—but I think I had better not 
put that into the record at this time— 





My recent statement to the committee was a forecast of the character and tone, 
as well as a suggested analysis of specific decisions, public and private pronounce- 
ments of the recent CPUSA convention several months before it took place. The 
convention itself confirms my previous statement that the controversies and 
final decisions to “break with Moscow” were all deliberately prearranged, and 
what is even more sinister, all of it was done under the direct guidance of and 
with the approval of the Kremlin. To accomplish this result the Kremlin 
played upon real convictions and differences of opinion on the part of leaders 
and rank and file in the American party over an 11-month period and achieved 
their final desired result in the recent “unity” convention. It is unimportant 
that certain principal participants in the convention did not and still do not 
know that they were pawns in a Kremlin-controlled farce. The purpose of the 
so-called break with Moscow and the avowed abandonment of force and violence, 
along with one-party dictatorship, et cetera, as a path to a “socialist America.” 
by democratic means, is to secure legality for the American arm of the Kremlin 
in order to build a large mass party out of the present decimated organization 
within the next 2 years. 


Mr. Beichman, have you noticed any deterioration of hard-core 
Communist power in the labor unions that you are conversant with? 

Mr. Bercuman. I think the answer to that question is yes that they 
are trying to get into the trade-union movement in America—well, 
that is history, it goes back to 1920, when Lenin said in his book Left 
Wing Communism, and I quote: 

We must resort to all stratagems, maneuvers, illegal methods, evasions, and 
subterfuges, only so as to get into the trade unions, to remain in them, and to 
carry on Communist work within them at all costs. 

There is no question that this is their intent. Their draft resolu- 
tion on trade unionism made it very clear that they intend to be more 
active, more skillfully active, if you will, than they had been before. 

Their resolution, about 7,000 words, is a confession of complete 
defeat. They were mistaken in this and they were mistaken in that. 
But now they are going to do it more intelligently. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, in connection with the background of 
the particular question I asked Mr. Beichman, the subcommittee in 
its analysis of the Communist strength in labor unions during the 
last year, as you know, will be reflected in the forthcoming annual 
report, when you look at specific reserves of power that the Commu- 
nists had control over the last few years, you will see that there was no 
break in their actual power, even though the overall prestige that you 
refer to, Mr. Beichman, is on the decline because of the international 
situation and the breaks within their own organization. 

Mr. Betcuman. Yes. 
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Mr. Morris. Now, as some one who is following the labor movement 
on a day-to-day basis, as you have stated, have you noticed that there is 
any break in Communist power as opposed to Communist prestige 
in the labor mcvement in the last 2 or 3 years? I don’t know about 
before that, the situation was very different. 

Mr. Brrcuman. You mean—let’s say in the midforties and up to 
say, 1948, 1949, and 1950, of course e they did have a very major role, 
because they had officers, and they controlled unions. At one point 
they had probably 10 unions in which their officers, Communists, 
avowed Communist Party members, were in charge. T hat obv iously is 
not the case. There isn’t a Communist in the AFL-CIO executive 
council out of 29 men. Out of those 29 men I would say you have 
29 good, solid, tough, knowledgeable anti-Communists, from George 
Meany down, men who have gone through the battle with the Com- 
munist movement, and have licked it in their unions. 

On a local level, certainly, you have Communists who have pene- 
trated. But I think they are being watched very carefully. 

Mr. Morris. I am sorry, Mr. Beichman, I didn’t mean in the AFL- 
CIO trade union, I don’t mean that, but in the unions that the Com- 
munists controlled, the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, the Inter- 
national Longshoremen and Warehousemen’s Union, the United Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Workers. 

Mr. Breicuman. Harry Bridges, the Mining and Smelter Workers, 
the Electrical workers, yes. 

Mr. Morris. In all those unions that the Communists do control as 
a result of the developments of the last 2 or 3 years, have there been any 
defections? 

Mr. Breicuman. No, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Because we are searching out defections, and we have 
those particular three unions under careful study before the sub- 
committee. 

Mr. Betcuman. There has been no defection. 

Mr. Morris. And we can find no diminution of their power, and, in 
fact, in many cases they are extending that power. 

Mr. Brerouman. Ex xactly. 

Mr. Morris. I wonder if, as an official observer, you could tell us 
something about that? 

Mr. Bricuman. I think in the three unions that I have referred to, 
their power is just as great as it ever was. And I think that industry 
must bear some burden of responsibility in this area, if I may intrude 
a comment. 

I think what is important is what they are going to do now about 
the trade union movement. And I refer you to the Daily Worker of 
January 20, where George Morris, its labor writer, said: 

Only very recently has there been stronger and more consistent effort on the 
part of progressives— 

I interpolate here that “progressives” means Communists and fellow 
travelers in Daily Worker parlance— 

progressives to establish their rights and make their contributions within the 
conservatively led unions. It can be expected that, following the convention of 


the Communist Party, and revival of their influence and activity, the worker 
progressives in the labor movement will reach a still higher level. 
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They are not going to give up, because the trade union movement is 
the major base that they must have. Without control of the trade 
union movement they cannot seize power. In Czechoslovakia they 
first had to suborn the trade union movement, and then they came to 
power. 

Senator Hruska. As a matter of fact, they made that evident in 
Hungary, too. 

Mr. Brrowm AN. Exactly that, I was going to say that; it was the 
trade unions in Hungary and the w orkers who rose up on October 23 
And one of the first actions they took was to announce that they were 
going to withdraw from the Communist World Federation of Trade 
Unions, and they would seek to join the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions. That was the first thing. 

In a sense, it is a revelation of the bankruptcy of the Communist 
ideology that the revolution in Hungary came from the workers and 
the intellectuals—10 years of Communist propaganda, 10 years of 
brainwashing, had no effect, they rose up. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I think that as far as the session that 
we have had previous to this with Mr. Beichman is concerned, I have 
pretty generally covered the field that he has indicated he is prepared 
to talk about. 

Is that right, Mr. Beichman ? 

Mr. BercuoMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. And I am speaking for myself, knowing Mr. Beichman 
and asking him to come down here, we arranged the schedule for him 
to come, and I want to thank him for coming. 

Do you have any more questions, Senator ¢ 

Senator Hruska. No more, except to join in the expression of 
appreciation to you for your coming here at this time and giving us 
this very valuable information. 

Mr. Bercuman. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Morris. What was done in connection with the coming hearings, 
we have asked Mr. Eugene Dennis to testify—in fact, he has been sub- 
penaed to testify—I have arranged so that he will be here at 1:45 for 
an executive session on Monday afternoon, and we will have an open 
session at approximately 2:15. And after that—now, one thing we 
have been straining to do, Senator, I would like to have the record 
show—is to find a defector from the Communist Party who would be 
willing to testify. And we find it is very difficult. 

We have one man who broke—I can’t think of the date—in 1949 or 
1950, and who hasn’t testified before a congressional committee before, 
although he has testified before the SACB, and he said that he will 
testify on the basis of his interpretation of the Communist Party con- 
vention and what it means. 

The reason we want someone who has been in the party is that by 
virtue of that fact he is qualified to testify. 

Mr. Bretcuman. I wanted to enter in again for just a moment to 
try to clean this up. 

‘I hold here two clippings, one an A. P. Dispatch, and one a U. P. 
Dispatch, both from Steow: The A. P. Dispatch is headed “U. S. 
Reds’ Stand Hailed by Pravda.” And the U. P. Dispatch says, 
“Pravda Hails U.S. Reds.” And Pravda says, it hailed the Commu- 
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nist Party in the United States for remaining loyal to the principles 
of Marxism-Leninism. 

I think that about closes that question of whether they are inde- 
pendent of Moscow or not. 

Mr. Morris. In other words, the fact that Pravda applauded the 
stand that they took 

Mr. Brercuman. In a very friendly way, no criticisms, “Bless you 
and go and do your good work.” 

Senator Hruska. If that is all, the meeting is adjourned, subject 
to the call of the Chair. 


(Whereupon, at 12 noon, the subcommittee adjourned, subject to the 
cal] of the Chair.) 
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INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION OF JURISTS, 
The Hague, Netherlands, January 4, 1957 

Deak Sir: The enclosed paper on legal aspects of summary trial procedure in 
Hungary supplements the information given and views expressed in the papers 
published by the Commission on November 16 and December 7. The Commis- 
sion considers that it is important to appreciate the extent of the powers given 
to the Kadar regime under the decrees discussed in this paper and the threat 
which they must present to established conceptions of justice recognized by all 
nations with developed legal systems. 

The Commission does not however claim to have full information on the extent 
to which these powers have been exercised; the object of this paper is to make 
clear that the passing of these decrees constitutes a breach of a treaty and of 
conventions to which Hungary and the Soviet Union were parties. Although 
there are some indications that in its very grave economic situation the Kadar 
regime has hesitated to use the powers of summary trial to the fullest extent, 
nevertheless it is in the view of the Commission important to establish as fully 
as possible the legal background against which the historic events in Hungary 
have developed. 

This paper may be reprinted in whole or in part or used as the basis of com- 
ment without further reference to the Commission but it would be appreciated 
if the name of the Commission was given in connection with any use made of 
this summary and a copy of the relevant article or news item sent to the 
Commission, 

Yours truly, 
A. J. M. VAN DAL, 
Vice President, International Commission of Jurists. 


SuMMARY TRIALS IN HUNGARY 


1. Recent decrees and laws passed by the Kadar regime in Hungary must 
be profoundly disturbing to members of the legal profession throughout the 
world, who are concerned to ensure that accused persons in criminal trials 
are accorded the safeguards recognized in all developed systems of law. Fur- 
thermore, it would appear that in certain aspects these decrees and laws con- 
stitute a violation both of the Treaty of Peace with Hungary, 1947,’ and of 
the Geneva Conventions of 1949, which were ratified by the Hungarian Peoples 
Republic? and by the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

2. The relevant decrees and laws are set out in full in an annex to this 
paper. They may be summarized as follows: 

A. Decree-Law of November 10, 1956 (hereinafter called Decree A).* This 
authorizes the Procurator’s department to present a prosecution before the 
court in a wide range of offenses : * 

(i) without submitting a bill of indictment. 
(ii) without the issue of summons or fixing of a day for hearing by 
the court. 


This ‘Treaty was concluded by U. S. S. R., the United Kingdom, U. S. A., Australia, the 
Firstorussian Soviet Socialist Republic, Canada, Czechoslovakia, India, New Zealand, the 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic, the Union of South Africa, Yugoslavia with Hungary 
at Paris on February 10, 1947. 

; Restion text: Final Record of the Diplomatic Conference of Geneva of 1949, Berne, 
vol. I. 

* Text as broadcast by Radio Budapest, November 10, 1956, 14.00 hrs (BBC Summary of 
World Broadcasts, part II B, No. 777, November 15, 1956, pp. 8-9). 

4 These include “murder, wilfull manslaughter, arson, robbery, looting, any kind of crime 
a by the unlawful use of firearms, including the attempt to commit the aforesaid 
crimes.” 
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These powers are limited not only to cases where the accused was caught 
flagrante delicto but also extend to any case where “the Procurator’s department 
can submit immediately the necessary evidence to the Court.” The Prosecutor’s 
department is specifically authorized to rely merely on a verbal presentation 
of the charge at the trial. It would appear that under this procedure the 
accused may have no foreknowledge of the offense with which he is charged 
and can have no adequate opportunity to prepare his defense. 

B. Decree-Law of December 9, 1956, amended December 12, 1956 (hereinafter 


ealled Decree B).° This empowers Military Courts to try the offenses listed 
in Decree A and adds to the list certain other offenses, notably the failure to 
report knowledge of the possession of firearms by third parties, other than 


next of kin. The appointment of other courts of summary jurisdiction by 
the Presidential Council of the Republic is also authorized by this Decree. 
The amendment of December 12 provides a mandatory death sentence for offenses 
specified in Decree A and B. Thus, a person tried in accordance with the pro- 
cedure laid down under Decree A stands in peril of his life with virtually no 
provision for his defense. 

©. Decree of December 15, 1956 (hereinafter called Decree C).° This reg- 
ulates in greater detail the composition and powers of Military Courts. This 
Decree exempts certain categories of accused (persons who are suffering from 
serious illness or who are insane, as well as pregnant women) from the jurisdic- 
tion of Military Courts and limits the sentence on those under 20 to imprisonment. 
It also envisages the substitution of imprisonment for the death sentence “if 
the reestablishment of peace and order no longer requires the imposition of 
the death penalty.” But this Decree provides that there shall be no appeal 
except by way of revision’ and a petition for clemency can only be made by a 
unanimous decision of the court; failing such leave the death sentence has 
to be carried out within two hours. In view of the latter provision it is not 
unfair to suggest that no serious miscarriage of justice, should it occur, could 
be rectified, except posthumously. 

D. Decree-Law of December 20 (hereinafter called Decree D). This in 
effect, reintroduced the system, abolished by Imre Nagy in 1953,° whereby 
the Procurator’s department on the recommendation of the police can order 
detention without trial for a period not exceeding six months. 

3. The situation created by the above Decrees is not the exclusive concern 
of the Hungarian government but must be considered in the light of inter- 
national conventions and treaties binding on Hungary. 

A. The Treaty of Peace with Hungary, 1947. Part II, section 1, article 2, 
provides inter alia that “Hungary shall take all measures necessary to secure 
all persons under Hungarian jurisdiction * * * the enjoyment of human rights 
and of the fundamental freedoms.” 

Although the precise meaning to be given to this article is a matter of 
interpretation, it clearly constitutes a legal obligation, which is to be inferred 
from the Advisory Opinion of the International Court of Justice in the In- 
terpretation of Peace Treaties with Bulgaria, Hungary, and Roumania.® In 
interpreting this article it is not possible directly to rely so far as criminal 
justice is concerned, on the provisions of Articles 9-11 of the Universal Declara- 


®*Text as broadcast by Radio Budapest, December 9 and 12, 1956 (BBC Summary, 
loc. cit.. No. 785, December 13, 1956, p. 4 and No. 786, December 18, 1956, p. 2). 

*Radio Budapest, December 15, 1956; German translation in Neue Ziircher Zeitung, 
December 17,.1956, p. 1. 

7 Article 10; the appeal by way of revision is a characteristic of the countries which 
followed the Soviet system. In Hungary the revision can only be initiated by the Procu- 
rator or the President of the Supreme Court and is heard by the Supreme Court (Sec. 225 
of the Hungarian Code of Criminal Procedure 1951: III tv. amended under Law 1954 
V tv. 8). Cf. Highlights of Current Legislation and Activities in Mid-Europe, Washing- 
ton, D. C., November 1956, p. 360. 

® Resolution No. 1034/1953 (VII.26) Mt. h. published in Tirvények és Renedeletek 
Hivatalos Gyiijteménye, 1953, p. 193 (also in Nepszava, July 26, 1953) English transla- 
tion : Highlights, loc. cit., October 1953, No. 5, p. 10. 

* Interpretation of Peace Treaties with Bai aria, Hungary and Roumania (Second 
Phase) ; Advisory Opinion of July 18, 1950, p. 228. In this Opinion the Court held that 
although the Governments of those countries Were legally bound to carry out the provisions 
of the Peace Treaties relating to settlement of disputes, including the appointment of 
their representatives to the Commissions provided for by the treaties, the Secretary Gen- 
eral of the United Nations was not authorized to make such appointments after the parties 
refused to do so. Judges Read and Azeyodo dissenting. Judge Krylov concurred with 
the opinion but was unable to coneur with the reasons dealing with the ae of 


eeeeneeae responsibility as these in his opinion went beyond the scope of his request 
or opinion. 
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tion of Human Rights, 1948,° or on Articles 5-6 of the European Convention 
on Human Rights.“ Nevertheless it is well established in interpreting treaties 
that reference may be made to “the general principles of law recognized by 
civilized nations” a source of law specifically recognized by Article 38 of the 
Statute of the International Court of Justice. It is difficult to conceive that 
these principles would be held not to include: Freedom from arbitrary arrest 
or detention; Universal Declaration of Human Rights, Article 9; European 
Convention on Human Rights, Article 5 (1). 

The right of the accused to be informed of any criminal 
(European Convention on Human Rights, Articles 5 (2), 6 | 

The right of the accused to have adequate time and facilities 
ration of his defense (Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 

European Convention on Human Rights, Article 6 (3) (b)). 

It is significant that the International Association of Democratic Lawyer 
(IADL), which has been consistently supported by the U. 8S. 8S. R. and by other 
Eastern European countries, in the findings of its Committee on Penal Pro 
cedure (Brussels Conference, May 1956), attended among others by leading 
Soviet and Hungarian lawyers, include inter alia the above-mentioned rights 
among the elements necessary “in a system of criminal procedure to preserve 
the rights of the individual.” (The text of the findings is set out in the annex 
to this paper.) Indeed in some respects the Committee goes further in requiring: 

From the moment of arrest every accused must have the right to con- 
sult with his legal advisers without surveillance (Report of Committee on 
Penal Procedure, Article 5 (c)). 

There must be at least one appeal in all criminal proceedings (ibid., 
article 7). 

No state of emergency abrogating these principles shall be permitted in 
time of peace (ibid., article 9). 

It is therefore submitted : 

1. that the words “the enjoyment of human rights and of the fundamental 
freedoms” in the Treaty of Peace with Hungary, 1947, must be interpreted as 


including the above-mentioned rights of accused persons in criminal trials. 
that the decrees and laws of the Hungarian Government particularized 
above are in breach of section 1, article 2 of the Treaty of Peace with Hungary, 


» 


1947. 

B. Geneva Conventions of 1949. The views of the International Commis- 
sion of Jurists on the application of these Conventions to the present situation 
in Hungary were fully discussed in the paper entitled ‘““The Hungarian Situation 
in the Light of the Geneva Conventions of 1949” published on December 7th, 1956. 

This Commission considered that certain provisions of the Conventions were 
applicable to the Hungarian situation whether the conflict were to be regarded 
as “internal” or “international.” 

(i) If it is regarded as ’internal” then “the passing of sentences and the 
carryinging out of executions without previous judgment pronounced by a 
regularly constituted court, afforded all the judicial guarantees which are 
recognized as indispensable by civilized peoples’ is prohibited (Art. 3, 
Convention IV ). 

For the reasons above given and from the explicit wording of Decrees 
A, B, C, and D above cited, it is evident in the view of the International 
Commission of Jurists that they do not afford such guarantees and there- 
fore, that the Kadar régime is in breach of the Convention. 

(ii) If, on the other hand, it is regarded as an “internationai conflict” 
it is firstly relevant to note the provisions of Article 47 of Convention IV: 
“Protected persons” * * * shall not be deprived, in any case or in any 
manner whatsoever, of the benefits of the present Convention * * * by any 
agreement between the authorities of the occupied territories and the Occu- 
pying Power * * *”, It must follow that, if the Government of the Occu- 
pied Power, introduces measures at the instance of the Occupying Power, 
such measures are subject to the provisions of the Conventions dealing with 
the administration of justice by the Occupying Power. 


* The Universal Declaration of Human Rights which was proclaimed by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations on December 10, 1948, is neither a treaty nor an interna- 
tional agreement and is not and does not purport to be a statement of law or of legal 
obligation. (See Lauterpacht, International Law and Human Rights, 1950, p. 399.) 

“The European Convention on Human Rights was signed on November 4, 1950, by the 
members of the Council of Europe, and came into force in 1953 after ratification by 10 
countries. Neither Hungary nor the U. S. S. R. are parties to this Convention. 
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These provisions deal separately with the protection of civilian persons and 
with members of the armed forces. 

(@) As far as civilian persons are concerned, it is sufficient to mention articles 
71-73 of Convention IV which provide for “regular trial” and give the accused 
person the rights of defence and of appeal. 

(>) As far as members of the armed forces are concerned, a term which in- 
cludes both members of organized resistence movements and inhabitants who 
carry arms openly to resist the invading forces (Article 4A of Convention IIT) 
the following provisions of Convention III protect those who fall into the hands 
of the enemy :— 

Detained persons are entitled to be tried by independent and impartial courts 
the procedure of which affords the accused the rights of defence and appeal 
(Articles 84, 99, 105 and 106 of Convention III). 

The fact that the Decrees of the Kadar régime do not afford accused persons 

uch rights as are provided under the Conventions both to civilian persons and 
members of the armed forces has been sufficiently demonstrated in paragraph 2 
of this paper. 

Anner A 


Decree-LAw ON CRIMINAL PROCEDURE ™ 
(November 14, 1956) 


irticle 1. (i) In cases of murder, wilful manslaughter, arson, robbery, loot- 
ing, and any kind of crime committed by the unlawful use of firearms, including 
the attempt to commit the aforesaid crimes, the Prosecutor’s Office may take 
the perpetrator to court, without submitting a Bill of Indictment, if the perpe- 
trator has been caught in the act, or if the Prosecutor’s Office can submit imme- 
diately the necessary evidence to the court. 

(ii) Under (i) above the Court will not fix a date for the hearing nor issue 
summonses. The Prosecutor’s Office will present the indictment verbally dur- 
ing the trial. It is the duty of the Prosecutor's Office to see that witnesses 
and experts appear in court, and that other evidence is submitted to it. 

Article 2. This Decree-Law becomes effective on the day of its promulgation. 

ISTVAN Dost, 
President of the Presidential Council. 

IsTVAN KRISTOF, 
Secretary to the Presidential Council. 


innex B 
DECREE“ON SUMMARY JURISDICTION * 
(December 9, 1956) 


irticle 1. The Presidential Council of the People’s Republic proclaims Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction over the whole territory of the country, starting at 18.00 hours 
| local time] on 11th December, as regards the following crimes: murder, wilful 
manslaughter, arson, robbery, looting, crimes committeed by wilfully damaging 
enterprises of public interest or enterprises producing vital supplies for the popu- 
lation, attempts to commit any of these crimes, and the possession without license 
of firearms, ammunition and explosives. 

Article 2. Those who have in their possession firearms, ammunition, explosives 
ete. without license must hand them over to one of the organs of the armed forces 
of public order by 18.00 hours on 11th December 1956. Those who hand over 
their arms etc. between the promulgation of this Decree-Law and the date fixed 
for the handing over cannot be punished for hiding arms. 

Article 8. (i) Conspiracy with the object of committing the crimes mentioned 
in Article 1, and organisatory steps taken to commit such crimes are subject to 
summary judicial procedure. 

(ii) Those who obtain credible knowledge of other persons possessing fire- 
arms, ammunition etc. without license, and do not report this [two words indis- 
tinct] to the authorities, commit a crime and are subject to summary jurisdic- 
tion. This decree is not applicable to their next-of-kin. 


“” Text as broadcast by Radio Budapest, November 10, 1956, 14. “aa hrs (BBC Summary 
of World Broadcasts, Part II B, No. 777, aa 15, 1956, p. 8—9 

“Text as broadeaat by Radio Buda December 9 and 12, 1956 (BBC Summary of 
World Broadcasts, No. 785, December 13, 1956, p. 4). 


TE 
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Article 4. The Government will take steps to promulgate this Decree-Law. 
The promulgation can be made also through the Press, radio and posters. The 
procedure under summary jurisdiction comes under the competence of the Mili- 
tary Courts, but the Presidential Council of the Republic may take steps to 
appoint other courts of summary jurisdiction also. The Presidential Council of 
the Republic authorises the Government to define the rules of summary juris- 
diction in detail. 

Article 5. This Decree-Law enters into force on the day of its promulgation. 


IstvAN Dost, 
President of the Presidential Council. 

IstVAN KRISTOF, 
Secretary to the Presidential Council. 


AMENDMENT TO DECREE ON SUMMARY JURISDICTION * 
(December 12, 1956) 


The Presidential Council of the Hungarian People’s Republic is amending 
its Decree-Law concerning Summary Jurisdiction as follows: 

The third paragraph of the basic Decree ends with the following clause: If the 
accused is declared guilty by the summary court of justice on any of the charges 
falling within the categories of summary process, the verdict at the same time 
involves the imposition of the death sentence. The amendment comes into force 
at the time of its promulgation. 

IsTvAN Dost, 
Chairman of the Presidential Council. 

ISTVAN KRISTOF, 
Secretary of the Presidential Council. 


Annex C 


5 


DECREE ON MArtTIAL LAW 
(December 15, 1956) 


Article 1. The application of this law belongs to the competency of the nilitary 
courts, but the Presidium of the Hungarian People’s Republic reserves the right 
to itself, to designate also other courts. 

Article 2. The court-martial shall be composed of one professional judge and 
two people’s assessors. 

Article 3. Every person who is to be tried by a court-martial has to be taken 
into custody. 

Article 4. Only those accused who were found in flagranti or whose guilt can 
be proved before the court may be referred to a court-martial. 

Article 5. Persons who are insane or seriously ill as well as pregnant women 
must in no event be referred to a court-martial. 

Article 6. The duration of the trial may in no case exceed three times 24 
hours. If the appointed time cannot be observed, the case has to be transferred 
to an ordinary court. 

Article 7. The court-martial proclaims the death sentence in case it is con- 
vinced that the accused committed the crime on account of which he has to 
appear before the court-martial. 

Article 8. The court-martial may impose imprisonment for from six to fifteen 
years, if the re-establishment of peace and order does no longer require the 
imposition of the death penalty. 

Article 9. The accused can by no means be sentenced to death in case he is 
less than 20 years old. In such a case a sentence to imprisonment for from 
10 to 15 years shall be pronounced, and if the accused is under 18 years of age, 
imprisonment for from 5 to 10 years shall be imposed. 

Article 10. Persons sentenced by a court-martial are entitled to lodge an appeal 
only in case the trial is revised. 

Article 11. After the sentence is pronounced the court has to decide imme- 
diately on the filing of a petition for clemency. Such a decision can only be taken 
unanimously. 


“Text as broadcast by Radio Budapest, December 9 and 12, 1956 (BBC Summary of 
World Broadeasts, No. 786, December 18, 1956, p. 2). 

” Radio Budapest, December 15; 1956; German translation in Neue Ziircher Zeitung, 
December 17, 1956, p. 1. 
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Article 12. In case the court-martial refuses to file a petition for clemency, 
capital punishment has to be executed within two hours. 


Anneg D 
DECREE ON DETENTION FoR PuBLIc Security * 
(December 20, 1056) 


A decree issued by the Presidential Council said that “persons whose activity 
or behaviour endanger public order, especially production, can be placed under 
detention for public security. On suggestion of police authorities the State 
Prosecutor can order detention which will be carried out by the police.” 

The Chief Prosecutor must investigate the case of the detained person within 
30 days and internment can last a maximum of six months. The decree is valid 
for one year. 

The decree did not mention internment, but used instead the expression “de- 
tention for public security.” It was not published in the government. press 
which is on sale to the population, but only in the official gazette which has a 
very limited circulation. 

Annex E 


SrixtH CONGRESS OF THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF DEMOCRATIC LAWYERS, 
Brussets, May 1956 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PENAL PROCEDURE 


On the basis of the discussion there was general agreement on the elements 
requiring to be present in a system of criminal procedure to preserve the rights 
of the individual. This agreement was reached by lawyers from different 
countries and different social systems. These elements and the suggestions 
agreed by the Committee to them are set out below: 


1. Nullum crimen sine lege 


We have observed with regret many infringements of this principle in which 
we re-affirm our belief. We consider that the doctrine of analogy ought not to 
form part of any procedure and that offences should be clearly stated, In 
particular, we reject the conception of collective punishment. 


2. The need for the accused to be brought to trial speedily 

(a) The period from time of arrest to appearance before a magistrate or 
judicial functionary should not exceed 48 hours. 

(b) To ensure this there must be effective legal sanction, civil or criminal and 
unjustified detention should give a right to an action for damages. 

(c) During the preliminary investigation the accused must not be kept in 
detention more than three months without the permission of the Court after 
public hearing of the parties. 

8. Fair trial 


(a) It is desirable that Courts of first instance should contain a lay element 
appointed on democratic principles. 

(6) No punishment involving deprivation of liberty to be imposed except by 
a judicial tribunal. 


4. No discrimination against the accused 


There shall be no discrimination in the forms of penal procedure. or .punish- 
ment for reasons of race, religion, class, or any other cause. This point arises 
because in some legal systems, particularly in colonial countries, sections of its 
population are tried by a procedure which provides less guarantees than:those 
afforded by the procedure to which other members of its population are subject. 


5. Right of defense 


(a) An accused without means shall be entitled to effective legal aid and 


representation by a qualified lawyer of his own choice before all tribunals with- 
out exception. 


(b) That the accused and his Counsel shall have the same rights at the hearing 
as has the prosecution. 


16 As reported by Associated Press, Budapest, December 20, 1956. 
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(c) From the moment of arrest every accused must have the right to consult 
with his legal advisers without surveillance. 

(d) That in countries where the preliminary investigation is in private de- 
fending counsel should be entitled to be present with the accused at all stages 
of the preliminary investigation and to have access to the prosecution dossier 
before the examination or confrontation of the accused. 

(e) Lawyers should not be subjected to prosecution or pressure because of 
their professional status on behalf of their clients. 


6. Proof 


(a) A confession particularly made to the police must be corroborated by 
independent evidence before it can be the basis of a conviction. Evidence of an 
accomplice also requires corroboration by independent evidence. 

(b) Conviction must be based only on facts proved in evidence. 

(c) No arrested person shall be subject to any physical pressure, threats, or 
promises calculated to produce a statement. 

7. Appeat 

There must be at least one appeal in all criminal proceedings. 

8. Punishment 


(a) Corporal punishment should be abolished. 
(b) The death penalty should be abolished in time of peace. 


9. State of emergency 


No state of emergency abrogating these principles shall be permitted in time 
of peace. 

We consider that one of the strongest guarantees of the application of these 
principles is to assure full and fair publicity for all criminal proceedings with 
the exception of those involving state secrets or matters of serious indecency. 

We put forward these proposals as minimum suggestions only in the belief 
that their adoption would involve significant advances in nearly every criminal 
procedure throughout the world. We urge all lawyers to do whatever they 
can to secure their implementation in their own cvuntries. 


Appenprix I-A 


INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION OF JURISTS, 
The Hague, Netherlands, December 7, 1956. 


For immediate use 
DeaAR Str: The enclosed paper on “The Hungarian Situation in the Light of 
Geneva Conventions of 1949,” summarizes the international law governing 
the actions of Soviet forces and the Hungarian Government in Hungary. It 
supplements the paper on “Hungary and the Soviet Definition of Aggression” 
published by the Commission on November 16, 1956. 
It may be reprinted in whole or in part or used as the basis of comment 
without further reference to the Commission, but it would be appreciated if 
the name of the Commission was given in connection with any use made of 


this summary and a copy of the relevant article or news item sent to the 
Commission. 


Yours truly, 


NorMAN S. MarRsH, 
Secretary-General, International Commission of Jurists. 


THE HUNGARIAN SITUATION IN THE LIGHT OF THE GENEVA CONVENTIONS oF 1949 
The reports from Hungary about mass arrests, summary trial,” deportations,” 


and other measures which are alleged to have infringed the Rule of Law have 
attracted worldwide attention. 





17Cf. Decree on criminal procedure of November 10, 1956 (Radio Budapest, November 
10, 1956, 14.00 hours, as monitored in BBC Summary of World Broadcasts, Part II B, No. 
777/1956/, pp. 8-9, with text of Decree). 

% Cf. Report of Radio Budapest, November 14, 1956, 15.00 hours (BBC, The Monitoring 


Report, No. 5, 200/November 15, 1956/, p. 1), as well as the case of Imre Nagy and his 
group. According to several testimonials of ungarian refugees, camps of deportees exist 
in Soviet Carpatho-Ukraine. 
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The present Government of Hungary contends that the national uprising sup- 
pressed by Soviet armed forces is an internal affair of Hungary. The Soviet 
Union holds the same view. 

It is, however, to be remembered that there are rules of international law 
which apply even if the conflict in question is merely a civil war. These rules 
are laid down in the Geneva Conventions for the protection of the victims 
of war,” concluded in 1949 and ratified among others by the Soviet Union.” 
and by the Hungarian People’s Republic.” 

The obligations entered into by the signatories of the Convention depend on the 


character of the conflict, and are more specific if it is an international conflict 
and less detailed if it is an internal one. 


I. OBLIGATIONS IN AN INTERNAL CONFLICT 


If it is assumed that the conflict is an internal one, the parties are bound 
to apply among others the following provisions at least: 

Persons taking no active part in the hostilities shall be treated humanely. The 
following acts in particular are prohibited : 

“(a) violence to life and person, in particular murder of all kinds, mutila- 
tion, cruel treatment, and torture ; 

“(b) taking of hostages ; 

“(c) outrages upon personal dignity, in particular humiliating and degrad- 
ing treatment ; 

“(d) the passing of sentences and the carrying out of executions without 
previous judgment pronounced by a regularly constituted court, affording 
all the judicial guaranties which are recognized as indispensable by civilized 
peoples” (Art. 3, Convention IV). 

During the negotiations the Soviet Union supported” a draft approved by the 
XVIIth International Red Cross Conference at Stockholm in August 1948 * which 
served as a basis for discussion at the Diplomatic Conference in Geneva in 1949. 
This text reads: 

“In all cases of armed conflict not of an international character * * * the 
Parties to the conflict shall be bound to implement the provisions of the present 
Convention [i. e., as a whole, not only Art. 3 mentioned above], subject to the 
adverse party likewise acting in obedience thereto.” 

When this text met with opposition on the part of a number of government 
delegates, the Soviet Union introduced the following version of the provision: 

“* * * The Parties to the conflict shall be bound to implement the provisions 
of the present Convention which guarantee: humane treatment of the civilian 
population; prohibition within the territory occupied * * * of reprisals against 
the civilian population, the taking of hostages, * * * damage to property * * * 
prohibition of any discriminatory treatment of the civilian population * * *.”™ 

The delegate from Hungary also favoured as wide as possible an application 
of the Convention to civil wars: 

“The essential aim of the Conference was to extend the field of action of the 
Convention as much as possible for the protection of the victims of conflict.” * 


Il, INTERNAL OR INTERNATIONAL CONFLICT? 


The view that events in Hungary represent merely an internal conflict has 
no basis in international or Hungarian law. It is the considered view of the 


18 Convention for the Amelioration of the Condition of the Wounded and Sick in Armed 
Forces in the Field (hereafter called Convention I). 


Convention for the Amelioration of the Condition of Wounded, Sick, and Shipwrecked 
Members of Armed Forces at Sea (hereafter called Convention II). 
" sree relative to the Treatment of Prisoners of War (hereafter called Convention 


Convention for the Protection of Civilian Persons in Time of War (hereafter called 
Convention IV). 

#” The Belorussian and Ukrainian Republics are also signatories of the Conventions. 

“ English text: Final Record of the Diplomatic Conference of Geneva of 1949, Berne 
hereafter cited Record), Vol. I; Franch text: Actes de la Conférence diplomatique de 
enéve de 1949, Berne, Tome I; Russian text: Zhenevskie konventsii o zashchite zherty 
voiny, Izdanie Vedomostei Verchovnogo Soveta SSSR (publication of Gazette of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR), Moscow, 1954, 219 pp.; German text: Bundesgesetzblatt, 
Bonn, Teil II, S. 781 ff.: Die Genfer Abkommen zum Schutz der Kriegsopfer vom 12 
August 1949 hrsg. vom Deutschen Roten Kreuz, 2 Aufil., Bonn 1953. 

2 Cf. Record, Vol. IIB, pp. 13—14, 34, 37, 42, 44, fi, 76, 98, 325-327. 

® Art. 2, par. 4, of the Draft, Text: Record, Vol. I 113. 

* Amendment of the Soviet Union, July 21, 1949 (Record, Vol. III, Annex Nr. 15, p. 28). 
as onding amendments for the other Conventions. 


oint Committee, First meeting, April 26, 1949 (Record, Vol. IIB, p. 11). 
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International Commission of Jurists that the events in Hungary amount to an 
international conflict with two adverse parties—the Hungarian nation on the 
one side and the Soviet Union on the other side. The reasons for this view 
are as follows: 

1. The suppression of the national uprising in Hungary constitutes an aggres- 
sion in the sense of the Soviet definition of aggression proposed to the United 
Nations in 1953 (cf. the paper “Hungary and the Soviet Definition of Aggression,” 
released by the International Commission of Jurists, November 16, 1956). 

2. The overthrow of the Nagy government and the setting up of the Kadar 
regime was effected with the help of Soviet armed forces and constitute un “in- 
direct aggression” in the sense of the Definition just mentioned. 

3. The request for military assistance made by the Kadar government was 
therefore not valid under international law. 

4. The request was also invalid in Hungarian constitutional law. The armed 
attack began before the Kadar regime was in power. Five days later—on No- 
vember 9—a constitutional amendment was enacted to legalize subsequently the 
existence and the acts of the Kadar government.” 

5. The request, even if validly made, could have had no legal effect on the 
application of the Convention, since Art. 47 of Convention IV stipulates: 

“Protected persons * * * shall not be deprived, in any case or in any manner 
whatsoever, of the benefits of the present convention * * * by any agreement be- 
tween the authorities of the occupied territories and the Occupying Power. * * *” 

The Soviet and Hungarian Governments are therefore under a legal duty to 
carry out those obligations which the Geneva Conventions provide for cases of 
an international conflict. 


III. OBLIGATIONS IN AN “INTERNATIONAL CONFLICT” 


The obligations apply to all cases of armed conflict between two or more of 
the Parties as well as “to all cases of partial or total occupation of the territory 
of a High Contracting Party, even if the said occupation meets with no armed 
resistance” (Art. 2/2/2/2).” 

The obligations of the signatory states in such cases include among others: 


A. With respect to all Victims of War 


The provisions mentioned under this heading “cover the whole of the popula- 
tions of the countries in conflict, without any adverse distinction based in par- 
ticular on * * * political opinion, and are intended to alleviate the sufferings 
caused by the war” (Art. 13) .* 

1. Particular protection of the wounded and children (Art. 16-22, 24). 

2. Allowing free passage of all consignments of medical and hospital stores 
and, if intended for children and mothers, also of essential foodstuffs, clothing, 
and tonies (Art. 23).” 

3. Allowing family correspondence and facilitating enquiries made by members 
of dispersed families (Art. 25, 26). 


B. With respect to Civilian Persons 


The provisions mentioned under this heading cover all persons who are na- 
tionals of a State bound by the Convention and find themselves in the hands of 
an Occupying Power of which they are not nationals. The protection extends 
to all persons who are not covered by one of the other three Conventions (see 
note 3) (Art. 4). The protection lasts for the duration of the occupation (Art. 
6). If a protected person is suspected or engaged in activities hostile to the 
security of the Occupying Power he forfeits certain rights under Convention IV, 
but retains at least the right of fair and regular trial (cf. infra under 10) (Art.5). 

4. Human treatment, respect for the person, honor, family rights, religious 
convictions, customs. Equal treatment, “without any adverse distinction based, 
in particular, on * * * political opinion” (Art. 27). 

5. No exercise of physical or moral coercion (Art. 31). Prohibition of any 
measures causing physical suffering or extermination of protected persons, 
including e. g. torture, or any other measure of brutality (Art. 32).” 


% Decree of November 10, 1956. Text broadcast by Radio Budapest, November 9, 1956, 
19.00 hours (BBC Summary, Part IIB, No. 777 (1956), p. 7). 

2 Article common to all four Conventions. 

2 This and the following article refer to Convention IV. 

2 Cf, Text proposed by the Soviet Union (Record, Vol. III, Annex No. 222, p. 114). 

3% Cf, Amendment of the Soviet Union, June 14, 1949 (Record, Vol. III, Annex No. 231, 
p. 116), supported by Hungary in the 13th meeting of Committee III, June 15, 1949 
(Record, Vol. ILA, p. 717). 
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6. Prohibition of collective penalties and all measures of intimidation or terri- 
torism (Art. 33)." Prohibition of taking hostages (Art. 34). 

7. Prohibition of “individual or mass forcible transfers,” as well as deporta- 
tions of protected persons from occupied territory to the territory of the Occupy- 
ing Power or to that of any other country, occupied or not, * * * regardless 
of their motive.” (Art. 49, cf. also Art. 52, 76-77.) 

The phrase “into the territory of the Occupying Power or the territory of 
any other country” was incorporated on the suggestion of the Soviet Union.” 

8. No sanctions or any measures of coercion against public officials or judges, 
should they abstain from fulfilling their functions for reasons of conscience 
(Art. 54). 

9. Duty to ensure food and medical supplies to the population (Art. 55) ™ 
as well as hospital establishments and services (Art. 56). Duty to allow and 
facilitate relief schemes for the population if inadequately supplied (Art.. 59-62). 
Red Cross Societies shall be able to pursue their activities (Art. 63).™ 

10. Respect for existing criminal legislation (Art. 64). Duty not to enact 
retroactive criminal laws (Art. 65). Courts of the Occupying Power shall apply 
only those provisions of law which are in accordance with general principles 
of law (Art. 67). The penalty shall be in proportion to the offense (Art. 67-68). 
There shall be no prosecution for acts committed or for opinions expressed 
before the occupation (Art. 70). No sentence shall be pronounced by the compe- 
tent courts of the Occupying Power except after a regular trial (Art. 71). An 
accused person shall have the right of defense (Art. 72) and a convicted person 
the right of appeal (Art. 73). They shall be detained and serve their sentences 
in the occupied territory (Art. 76). 


C. With respect to prisoners of war 


The Convention also protects apart from the traditional category of “members 
of the armed forces of a Party” the following persons among others: 

(@) members of organized resistance movements, if they are commanded 
by a person responsible for his subordinates, if they carry arms openly and 
respect the laws and customs of war. 

(6) members of regular armed forces who profess allegiance to a govern- 
ment or an authority not recognized by the Detaining Power. 

(c) Inhabitants who on the approach of the enemy spontaneously take 
up arms to resist the invading forces, if they carry arms openly and respect 
the laws and customs of war (Art. 4 A). 

The Convention applies to these persons from the time they fall into the 
power of the enemy until their final release (Art. 5). 

The inclusion of the persons mentioned under a-c was considered imperative 
considering the experience of Nazi occupation of Denmark and other countries 
which were invaded without resistance on the part of the armed forces. The 
innovation was supported by the Soviet delegate who declared: 

“Civilians who took up arms in defense of the liberty of their country should 
be entitled to the same protection as members of armed forces.” ™ 
He spoke also in favour of protection of members of resistance movements 
(partisans) .™ The Hungarian delegate supported the Soviet Union in both 
cases. 

The individual obligations of the Detaining Power include among others: 

11. Duty to treat prisoners of war humanely (Art. 13).“ Respect for their 
person and honour (Art. 14). Equal treatment “without any adverse distinction 
based on political opinions” (Art. 16). 


saa Cf. Text presented by the Soviet Union, June 7, 1949 (Record, Vol. III, Annex No. 234, 
D. 

se The words “individual or mass” are missing from the Russian text, as reproduced in 
the source quoted, supra, note 5. The English and French texts are, however, authentic 
(Art. 55/54/133/150). 
sant of the Soviet Union, May 12, 1949 (Record, Vol. III, Annex No. 45, 
p. 

‘san Amendment of the Soviet Union, June 28, 1949 (Record, Vol. III, Annex No. 282, 
p. 1 

ect” “Amendment of the Soviet Union, June 28, 1949 (Record, Vol. III, Annex No. 292, 
p. 12 

® This and the following articles refer to Convention I 

* Committee II, Fifth meeting, May 16, 1949 (Record. ol. II A, p. 426). 

8 Loc. cit., p. 429. 

%® Source as in notes 21 and 2 

‘ea Amendment of the Soviet Union, May 4, 1949 (Record, Vol. III, Annex No. 99, 
Pp. A 
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12. Duty to allow prisoners of war to send and receive letters and cards 
(Art. 71). 

13. Duty not to bring a prisoner of war before a court unless it offers the 
essential guaranty of independence and impartiality as generally recognized 
and in particular, a procedure which affords the accused the rights of defence 
(Art. 84, 105) and of appeal (Art. 106). 

14. No prisoner of war may be tried or sentenced for an act which is not for- 
bidden by the law of the Detaining Power or by international law, in force at 
the time the said act was committed. No moral or physical coercion may be ex- 
erted on a prisoner of war in order to induce him to admit his guilt. No prisoner 
of war may be convicted without having had an opportunity to present his de- 
fence and the assistance of a qualified advocate or counsel (Art. 99). 

15. Prisoners of war shall be released and repatriated without delay after 
the cessation of active hostilities (Art. 118). 


D. Provisions for enforcing these obligations 


The following provisions are incorporated into all four Geneva Conventions in 
order to assure their strict performance. 

1. The Parties “undertake to respect and to ensure respect for the present Con- 
vention in all circumstances” (Art. 1/1/1/1) .“ 

2. The protected persons “may in no circumstances renounce in part or in 
entirety the rights secured to them by the present Convention” (Art. 7/7/7/8). 

3. The Convention “shall be applied with the cooperation and under the 
scrutiny of the Protecting Powers” (Art. 8/8/8/9). The Parties may agree to 
entrust to an impartial organisation the duties incumbent on the Protecting 
Powers (Art. 10/10/10/11) .# 

4. The Parties undertake to enact any legislation necessary to provide effective 
penal sanctions for persons committing or ordering to be committed, any grave 
breaches of the Conventions (Art. 49/50/129/146 and Art. 50/51/130/147) .“ 

The Hungarian delegate stated that the Hungarian Military Penal Code, in 
force since February 1, 1949, stipulates severe penalties for violations of the 
Convention.“ 

5. An enquiry shall be instituted concerning any alleged violation of the Con- 
vention (Art. 52/53/132/149). 

IV. 


In publishing this paper the International Commission of Jurists hopes to act 
in the interests of the signatories of the Geneva Conventions, including the Soviet 
Union and Hungary, since Articles 47/48/127/144 of the Conventions provide: 

“The High Contracting Parties undertake * * * to disseminate the text of 
the present Convention as widely as possible in their respective countries, * * * 
so that the principles thereof may become known to the entire population.” 

December 7, 1956, International Commission of Jurists, Buitenhof 47, The 
Hague. 


Appenprx II 


Tue SIrTuATION BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN 
Statement by the Executive Council, AFL-CIO, Monday, February 4, 1957 


The growing revolt for national independence behind the Iron Curtain is a 
development of the greatest historic significance. Its outcome will be a decisive 
factor in determining whether mankind will be able to insure peace, whether 
human freedom or Communist despotism will prevail. 

The satellites are in the throes of an economic crisis aggravated by years of 
ruthless Soviet exploitation and looting. Moscow sought their resources for 
speedily building its own gigantic war machine, for developing the Chinese 
Communist war potential. Years of Communist oppression have generated 
bitter resentment and deep-going unrest, mass strikes and open revolt. At first, 
the Kremlin sought to dispel the mounting discontent by softening certain 


41 This and the following articles are common to all four conventions. 

“Cf. an amendment by the Soviet Union, July 20, 1949 (Record, Vol. III, Annex 26, 
p. 34), and the reservation of the Soviet Union and Hungary to Art. 10/10/10/11. 

4# Cf. Amendments of the Soviet Union of July 20 and 21, 1949 (Record, Vol. III, Annex 
Nr. 53 and 53 A, pp. 44). 

“ Record, Vol. II B, p. 32. 
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features of its dictatorship, by introducing some so-called liberal reforms. After 
the 20th Soviet Communist Party congress and the Khrushchev indictment of 
Stalin as a mass murderer, the forces of revolt—particularly among the workers, 
students and intellectuals—began to assert openly their demand for democratic 
rights, better conditions of life and labor, and national independence. This 
historic development reaches its highest point to date in the inspiring Hungarian 
democratic revolution. This heroic revolt has intensified political unrest 
throughout the Iron Curtain domain. 

By resorting to brute force, Moscow has for the moment slowed down the 
trend toward disintegration, but it has not overcome the crisis. Whether the 
Kremlin reverts to the method of Stalinist massive suppression by armed force, 
as in Hungary, or accepts the more subtle technique of national communism, as 
in Poland, its fundamental aims are the same—to prevent freedom and genuine 
national independence. Soviet savagery in crushing the Hungarian revolt has 
aroused the conscience and moral indignation of the civilized world as no other 
event has done in many years. The international Communist movement and 
Soviet prestige have been seriously weakened in the free world. Communism 
is now detested most by the very people whom it has pretended to serve most. 

Hastening to stem the tide of doubt and disintegration in the camp of world 
communism, the Soviet ruling clique has vigorously reasserted its primacy 
in international communism. This primacy was promptly acknowledged by 
Chou En-lai and Gomulka in their support of Russia’s barbarous suppression 
of the democratic revolution in Hungary. 

In this situation, the free world must guard against perilous pitfalls and the 
continuation of errors in policy, such as: (@) lack of unity, passivity and inade- 
quate military strength; (b) timidity of policy in the face of Soviet threats and 
appeasement measures which can only help bail Moscow and its satellites out 
of their serious difficulties; (c) hesitation and refusal to break with colonialism 
(Algeria, Cyprus); (d) failure to assist adequately the promotion of economic 
development and improved living standards in the industrially underdeveloped 
countries committed to the building of democracy; (e) slowness in eliminating 
shortcomings in the social, economic, and political fabric and institutions of 
the free nations. 

Toward helping the democracies to utilize the crisis behind the Iron Curtain 
in the interest of peace and freedom, we urge our Government to: 

(1) Reassure the captive countries that America will: (a) oppose all policies 
for an agreement with Moscow based on delineated spheres of control (mutual 
acceptance of old and new colonialism) and will not accept as final their present 
status; (0) not allow these lands to serve as spheres of exploitation or areas 
from which to launch invasions of other countries; (c) repudiate all efforts and 
elements seeking to replace the present despotic regimes with other reactionary 
governments or to impose on them any particular economic, political or social 
system; (d) seek U. N. supervised free elections to enable them to establish 
democratic governments fully sovereign in their foreign as well as domestic 
relations. 

(2) Place the problem of the captive countries and German reunification be- 
fore the U. N. which should call upon Russia to abide by the Yalta agreement 
providing for free elections in the satellites and to comply with its promises 
regarding German reunification in freedom. 

(3) Urge the U. N. to appeal to the free governments of Asia, especially India, 
to declare their solidarity with and pledge support of the Hungarian freedom 
fighters in their courageous passive resistance to Soviet colonial oppression and 
exploitation. 

(4) Provide the victims of Soviet tyranny in Hungary with free food—via the 
International Red Cross or an especially designated agency—and desist from 
aiding the quisling Kadar regime through selling it consumers’ goods and 
industrial products. 

(5) Condemn the puppet Kadar regime for executing the leaders of the 
workers councils and seek to have the ILO expel it for its flagrant violation of 
all human rights. 

(6) Sever diplomatic relations with the Kadar regime and seek its unseating, 
as a foreign-imposed government, from the U. N. 

(7) Demand that the Rumanian puppet government should free Hungary’s 
legitimate Premier Imre Nagy, upon pain of expulsion from the U. N. 

(8) Seek to have the U. N. invoke economic sanctions against Russia for 
its persistent refusal to heed the U. N. decision that it withdraw its invasion 
army from Hungary. 
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(9) Urge all free governments to join in giving full support to the Hungarian 
National Government representation (Kethly, Kiraly, Koevago) as rallying 
center of Hungarian freedom fighters seeking full national independence and 
freedom. 

(10) Cancel all plans to have the Communist dictator Tito and the Falangist 
dictator Franco visit the United States. Such visits would serve no useful 
purpose for the democratic forces in their worldwide struggle against totali- 
tarians of every hue and stripe and would be an affront and injury to the 


peoples of Yugoslavia and Spain now increasingly demanding human rights 
and democracy. 


The following newspaper articles were ordered into the record at 
a subsequent hearing of the subcommittee: 


[AFL-CIO News, Washington, D. C., February 16, 1957, p. 18] 
Lagor No. 1 Tarcer or UNITED States COMMUNISTS 
By Arnold Beichman 


New Yorxk.—The Communist Party of the U. S. A. has concluded its first 
convention in 7 years with a decision to attempt to penetrate the AFL-CIO. 

It was also announced to the world that henceforth the Communist Party is 
going to be “independent” of Moscow. It formulated its new program at a 4- 
day convention from which the press was barred. Whatever the newspapers 
printed about the convention came from “official spokesmen” who were obviously 
under orders to answer no questions on anything discussing the American trade- 
union movement. 


THEY JUST “CONFESS” 


Nowhere in the 7,500-word statement on trade unionism did the Communists 
ask why they had been defeated by the labor movement. They just “confessed” 
and having done so, denied with fiery indignation that it is “Communist policy” 
to interfere with, “bore from within,” or to seek to capture or control the trade 
unions. 

The Communist Party bemoaned the fact that “what is dominant in the AFL— 
CIO leadership is a trend bitterly hostile to the Soviet Union and other ‘Socialist’ 
countries.” 

“This dominant trend,” said the Communist Party resolution, “equates negotia- 
tions with ‘appeasement,’ keeps an iron curtain between workers of our country 
and workers of Socialist lands and rejects the possibility of peaceful coexistence.” 


STRESS “CHANGES” 


The task of the convention was primarily to persuade Americans that Com- 
munists have changed, that they don’t follow Moscow orders. Here’s what they 
did: 

They charged that “the imperialists intervened in the Hungarian tragedy” 
although a few months ago the Daily Worker conceded that the Hungarian up- 
rising was not Fascist-inspired. 

They said they would love to work with Socialists in America but they forgot 
to call for the liberation of Socialists in iron curtain prisons. 

They dumped a proposal to dissolve the Communist Party, and to change its 
name. 

So far as is known, they said nothing in any resolutions which was critical of 
Soviet anti-Semitism. 

A few weeks ago the Daily Worker wrote that over the last decade Com- 
munists have been “shrinking away from the association with great masses of 
workers * * * only very recently has there been stronger, and more consistent 
effort on the part of progressives (Communists and fellow travelers) to establish 
their rights and make their contributions within the conservatively led unions 
* * * it can be expected that following the convention of the Communist Party and 
revival of its influence and activity, the work of progressives in the labor move- 
ment will reach a still higher level.” 
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VOW COMEBACK 


From its position of unparalleled weakness the Communist Party is de- 
termined to make a comeback. It is moving its national headquarters to Chicago 
from New York City to be closer as the Communist Party said, to the industrial 
and agricultural heartland of America. 

Years of declining membership and party purges have left the Communist 
Party with a powerful “hard-core” group of dedicated revolutionaries. Its 
national committee of 20 numbers 14 Communist leaders who have gone to jail 
or have been indicted and are awaiting trial. 

The latest Communist Party convention disclosed what everybody knows—no 
matter how much its leaders may mumble unhappily about Khrushchev or Stalin 
or some single Soviet policy or other, when the chips are down, Communist 
Partyers here as in other countries of the free world, will toe the Kremlin 
mark or else. 

Yet is should also be remembered that the Communist Party has emerged 
from this convention stronger than it entered. There will be differences and dis- 
putes within its ranks—but it will be over power, who is to be top dog—not 
whether the Soviet Union is right or wrong. 

A stronger Communist Party, no matter how tiny numerically, represents a 
threat to American democracy, and, especially, to the American labor movement. 


[Las Vegas Sun, February 16, 1957, p. 16] 
Victor RIESEL—INSIDE LABOR 


New YorK.—Though it met those past 4 days just around the corner from 
the Bowery, the Communist Party was far from hitting the skids. When 
its national leaders quietly slipped out of the city, their party was still a 
noticeable item in Moscow’s cold war budget. 

Couriers from the Kremlin had brought word that the Party’s press would be 
heavily subsidized in America once again. The national headquarters would be 
refinanced. Funds for agitation-propaganda would be available once more. 
There would be stronger backing for the Party’s labor friends—some of whom 
were in town from as far off as the west coast. There would be money for good 
lawyers and undercover organizers to help re-infiltrate the AFL-CIO. 

The American Communist Party had agreed to behave itself and not to “Tito.” 
Moscow was selling gold in London and Brussels. Some of the money would be 
funneled into the United States. Moscow had wanted to keep its American 
mouthpiece from fading out. 

This was no convention; this was a conspiracy. And it would have been a 
mistake to cover the drones as we cover the national major party parleys. Among 
the chairmen, and dispersed through the 300 delegates and 110 visitors, were 
men awaiting jail on charges of teaching the violent overthrow of the Govern- 
ment. There were several Soviet secret police officials. 

And, of course, the fellow who led the fight to free the electrocuted atomic 
spies. 

The press was barred so that we, and perhaps some undercover men who 
might slip in with us, would not recognize the so-called delegates. But not 
because the delegates feared they’d lose their jobs—as the indicted Steve Nelson 
told several of us out on the sidewalk. The press was barred because the four- 
hundred-odd men inside were the top Communist functionaries in the United 
States—and among them were the men taking direct orders from Moscow via 
London. 

These 400 were older people. They were the hard core. They made up—not a 
convention—but the first full gathering of the party’s operatives throughout the 
United States. They were mostly from New York, California, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan and Illinois. They run the apparat in 34 States. They’re tough. They 
are the ones the party can count on to walk through the street near the Chateau 
Gardens and scurry into the old hall—even after the blood bath of Budapest and 
the Soviet’s ties with the Nazified Nasser. 

There was talk of this as a convention. You know, three delegates representing 
every hundred members, caucuses, etc. 

They took the pains to vote and count. But what did they count? The alleged 
“delegates,” by the party’s own total, would have spoken for slightly under 7,000 
registered Communists. But this is like a wrestling referee’s count. The party 
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has almost 20,000 registered members. That’s positive. It has several thousand 
secret members who take orders from a tricky cell-like chain of command. 

Furthermore, the party still operates on the 10 to 1 formula. Its leaders boast 
that they have 10 persons ready to work for them for every one of their official 
members. 

That puts their count way up. So what you had at the Communist Party’s 
16th National Convention was a gathering of the top 300-man committee. These 
were not really delegates but regional chiefs being briefed by men who had taken 
their orders by courier from abroad. 

Not all of them, however, were ready to take direction unquestioningly. So 
they were permitted to sound off about the new road to American socialism. Or 
about the yoke of “democratic centralism” which, translated, means “You have 
5 minutes to talk Comrade, and then sit down, shut up or take orders.” They 
had their hopes raised that they might be men again after the depurification of 
Stalin. But over the past weekend they were told that they must go along with 
the Kremlin, or their Moscow gold will be cut off. 

The convention’s press officer, Si Gerson, worked hard at giving us a fairly 
good facsimile of what a capitalist public relations man would be—with just one 
twist. Somebody asked for a drink and Gerson said, “Why don’t you fellows send 
in a ease of Scotch?’ 
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